








What’s that on his back? This farmer in 

Sweden, with grass blade and rake, seems 

to be on his way to the meadow to do a 
little haymaking, 
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True International Quality 
at LOW COST—a Powerful 
NEW 114-ton International 


| 


WH 


Bodies for all purposes 
are available. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER now an- 
nounces a new 1%-ton truck—the Model A-2. 
Here is a sturdy, good-looking, fast, and power- 
ful International, ready to handle your haulin 
with utmost satisfaction anywhere. It has 4 for- 
ward speeds, and the 136-inch wheelbase chassis 
is now available at $675 f. o. b. factory. 

The Model A-2 is a better truck with more 

ower than we have ever been able to offer at this 
ow price. It is a true International from front 
bumper to tail-light — a truck of the same high 
quality and backed by the same Company-owned 
service that has made Internationals famous for 
low-cost hauling. 


This new International will give you a new 



































idea of power, speed, stamina, attractive lines, 
and all-around dependability. It will give you 
absolute assurance of low upkeep expense and 
unusual operating economy over a long period 
of years—and that is vitally important. 


Ask a dealer or a nearby International branch 
for a demonstration of the new Model A-2. Drive 


it. Inno other way can youa 
that has been built into the 


reciate the quali 
odel A-2. leis ti 


other International achievement that will add to 


the ever-increasing 
Other 
¥%-ton to 5-ton capacities. A size and 
every business. See the International M 


tional line. 


pularity of the Interna- 
nternationals are built in 
for 
el A-2 


at your first opportunity. Folder on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA : 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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you said it? 


why you shouldn’t. 


get one. 





|| Like to Take Pictures ?—Camera Given! 


A Genuine Eastman Camera 
Should Be In Every Home 


“I wish I had a picture of that’”—how often have 


Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter—all the time you 
see things you would like to photograph. No reason 
We would like to put one of 
these Genuine Eastman Cameras in the home of 
every reader of The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist, so we are making it easy for you to 
Just a few minutes of your time for a 
friendly visit to two or three neighbors. 


This camera is made and guaranteed by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Makes a Picture 244, x3\% 


No eeeiments necessary. 


with it. 
specify color when ordering. 


‘sam offer—it’s SPE 
_ Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 


at 


Once the camera is loaded a child can make sna 
mes in four colors besides black, vermilion, green, blue and maroon. 


hots 


akes clear prtese pictures you’ll want té keep and show your friends. Don’t 


This camera will be sent you, free and postage paid, upon receipt of 
$2.00 for 2 three-year subscriptions to this paper at $1.00 each. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA. 


180 » Pigs 


Age 
4 mos 


you tam — pwnel te shew You Bow 
the pigs —drive mad worms, don food ond got 
hogs to market in lesstime. To prove it— 











iat90 da Dass wate 
more en 

isied, your money back. Write at once to EB. Marshall; Pres. 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1608, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all fies. clean, ornamental, convenient and 

























son. metal, 
17 can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 










ad EE ie a Insist upon DAISY FLY 
MULLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 





Creal 





AGENTS insets 
WITHOUT A DOLLAR 
Famous Carnation Product D 


pectuenen.. Zetiet, Goede, Hawschoid. } vosesitt 





I See By the Ads 

















fe THERE is anything a fellow my age 
has got to remember it is that times 
is always changin’. Now I see another | 
example of that in the ads in this: paper, 
Look at them fel. 
lows pitchin’ the lit- 
tle rings. In my day 
we pitched horse. | 
shoes. Then I see 

by the same ad 

they’re recommend: 

in’ somethin’ bet- 

ter’n mush. If they 

got anything to beat 

mush they sure have 

got something good. 

Many’s the time I’ve 

set down to a good 

steamin’ hot dish of 

mush on acold night 

and hollered for more when that was 

gone. Maybe the ad is right though be- 

cause I got to admit my teeth ain’t what 

they used to be. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
things is different now for the young folks 
too. They even tell you what to do for 
the babies nowadays. Ain’t that a fine 
one settin’ there in her mother’s lap? 
Now when me and Marthy was bringin’ } 
up our family there wasn’t nobody to ask 
but the old ladies around the neighbor.” 
hood and them as had: lost theirs could 
tell you most about what to do. But now-— 
adays even the doctors can tell you how 
to bring up the kids. If we was bringin’” 
up a family of young uns again I sure” 
would have Marthy write and get that” 
book they want to send for nothin’. ; 


I bet you I’ve got a hundred pictures | 
of fine old folks I’d like to put in this 
paper. It looks like I can’t never get in 
more than about one at a time so I’m 
goin’ to see if I can’t fool them this time 
by puttin’ in two fine old ladies in one 
picture. Here they are and here’s the 
letter about them :— 


Dear Uncle Bill.— 

As you are the only 
uncle I have I’m go- 
ing to write you 4 
note, and send you 
my aunt’s picture 
with her cousin. They ] 
are Miss Sophia Ed- 
wards and Mrs. Mar. | 
garet Dove. Aunt” 
Sophia is an exem- 
plary old maid 8 
years old. She hag 
many friends, both old and young. Through 
her life she has held the confidence of all 
who knew her. Mrs. Dove is 84 years old, 
She has been a wonderful home maker who 
with her husband reared a family and lodged ~ 
many strangers and friends. Now she lives 
alone. They are first cousins and both of 
them are on R. F. D. 2, Bladenboro, N. G 
Left to right, Mrs. Dove, Aunt Sophia. 


Uncle Bill, we all like your letters, It 
“nip and tuck’? who will get the paper first 
to read your piecé. I hope you are strong and— 
well by now. Guess you better read Dr. Hay- 
good’s health talk and learn how to stay well” 
















BILL CASPER 












































I'll close hoping to see this picture in The 
Progressive Farmer. Best wishes to Aunt™ 
Martha and Uncle William from ag 
MRS. A, Z, DAVIS. © 


Sister Davis I sure am proud you wee 
wrote me and sent this fine picture 
these good old. folks. It shows you lové? 
them and are proud of them and tha 
makes me proud to make your 
quaintance. If you are ever in this part 
of the country I want you and your old) 
man to come around and see me ant 
Marthy. Marthy will be right glad t0 
cook a big dinner for you. 
Yours truly, ; 

BILL CASPER. 




































Nearly Every Farm Has 
Poultry ; 


ORE than 80 per cent of the total 
production of poultry and eggs is om 
general farms. Figures show that moft 
people are directly interested in the bree@ 
ing and keeping of poultry than in af 
other class of animals or plants. Mé 
than 86 per cent of all farms in the Unite 
States have poultry, while 58 per cent 
the farms have dairy) cattle, 56 per ¢ 
































| hogs, 32 per cent 


beef cattle, and 6, 
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Cc. A. COBB, Atlanta 
Ww. C. LASSETTER, Birmingham 
LOIS P. DOWDLE, Editor, The Home 
CLARENCE POE ©. L. NEWMAN 


TAIT BUTLER BEN KILGORE 
EUGENE BUTLER H. lL. ATKINS, JR. 
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“Laying By” Time Isn’t Always “Lying Down” Time With 


August Tasks Plentiful 


1 REDUCE fly damage, keep the dairy barn and 
lot as clean as possible and spray the cows each 
morning and afternoon with a fly spray. Also put 


| poison out for them. A good one may be made by 


mixing a half teacupful each of water and milk and 
adding a teaspoonful of formal- 
dehyde. 

2. Even those pastures that 
were mowed in June will: need it 
again this month. Cutting_ weeds 
before seed is produced is one of 
the best things we can do for our 
pastures, and if done two to, three 
times each summer the weeds will 
be gradually eliminated and the 
grasses and clovers very greatly benefited. Next the 
cows themselves will be greatly benefited, and finally, 
and most important, their owner’s pocketbooks will be 





benefited. 


should be made. 


3. This is turnip sowing month. A liberal sowing 
Cattle and hogs will use the surplus, 


and by storing in hills outdoors about the time freezing 


- jn excellent eating condition. 


weather starts they may be carried through the winter 
Except on very rich 
ground the row method is best, and even there we think 


- it more desirable. 


a 






































' should lose no time in doing so. 
- in same way as cabbage. 


“or hogs. 
hens during winter. 


Cultivating just often 


4. If sowed at once on 


4. Those who haven't put in a supply of collards 
Sow seed or set plants 
Any surplus may be either 
- gold on the local markets or sold to the chickens, cows, 
They make excellent green material for the 





‘5. There is still time to put in a fall Irish potato 


¢rop in all of the South, except the extreme northern 
and mountainous portions. 


Every home should produce 
few bushels for winter use, as the spring crop cannot 


very well be carried through winter under average farm 
“conditions. 
‘ng winter if stored in a dry place where freezing tem- 
perature will not be reached. 


The fall grown crop will readily keep dur- 


6. A planting of Blackeyed peas 
ade now will give something good mE 
eat just before frost, except in the 
xtreme upper South. 
nt thick on rich ground, 


igh to keep down weeds 
grass. 


ground. we may get 
excellent fall grazing 
n Sudan grass. Fre- 
ently late summer and 
rly fall drouths reduce 
Brazing in pastures to 
- to nothing, and a 
h of Sudan will come 
rhandy in such cases. 


“8. Ground to be seeded 
alfalfa, clovers, or pas- 
grasses this fall should 
swed immediately if 
lready broken. Then 
v after each rain un- 
to sow, and the 
s of success will be 
increased over the 


9. While this is laying by time, cotton picking time 
is just around the corher, and a bit of our spare time 
may be profitably spent now in getting together and 
putting into usable condition cotton: sheets, picking 
sacks, baskets, etc. 


10. There is no more important farm job for this 
month than a little recreation for the whole farm 
family. A few days in the mountains, at the seashore, 
or other recreation place, can be had for very little 
money now, since travel by auto is. both cheap and 
rapid. If such a trip cannot be taken, spend at least a 
day or two driving over the home county and a few 
adjoining ones to see how other folks are doing the 
same job you are trying to do. 


11. Late cultivation of most crops pays if properly 
done. Deep cultivation at this time of year though will 
do far more harm than good. Running through cotton, 
corn, tobacco, or other middles now will probably do 
much good in reducing weed and grass seed, but by all 
means go shallow. 


12. Want less weeds and grass next year? Then 
go over every ferice corner, edge of field, ditch bank, 
or other place where these pests are growing and dig 
up with a hoe or at least cut off the tops with a scythe 
blade to prevent seed being formed. 


13. Make preparations now for storing this year’s 
sweet potato crop. A curing house is comparatively in- 
expensive to build and operate. See the county agent 
about it, and get from him Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1442 
on Storage of Sweet Potatoes or write to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for a free copy, in which will be found plans for build- 
ing sweet potato storage houses of various capacities. 


14. The best time to cut soybeans for hay is. when 
the first pods have started turning yellow. When cut 
at this stage, curing may be done more quickly and 
































easily. Of course cutting after seed has matured gives 
much good feed from the seed, but the hay itself is far 
less valuable when cut at this stage of development. ~ 


15. If green feed is not available to the hens in their ~ 
runs or yards, by all means cut and carry some to them. 
Anything in the way of alfalfa, cabbage or collard 
leaves, tender grass, young soybeans or cowpeas, etc., 
will serve the purpose. They must have something 
green if they are to produce best. 


16. Pulling fodder will reduce the corn yield all the 
way from two to ten bushels per acre, depending on the 
corn and the stage of maturity when the leaves are 
stripped. Fodder is an extremely costly form of rough- 
age, and those of us who persist in following the ancient 
and foolish practice of pulling fodder are doing worse 
than working for nothing and boarding ourselves. 


17. It will cost 25 to 30 cents per month to keep and 
feed a rooster. Except during the hatching season he 
is worse than useless, as fertile eggs spoil much more 
quickly in summer than infertile ones. A timely job 
therefore is to eat or otherwise dispose, of this straw 
boss of the barnyard. 


18. To sell most at roadside markets, let the pur- ~ 
chaser feel that he is dividing profits with the seller. 
This means that on an average approximately wholesale 
prices should prevail. If a buyer finds he -must pay as 
much for produce at the roadside market as in the 
grocery store, one of the main reasons for patronizing 
such a market has vanished. 


19. Even when good planting seed is used, there will 
be many barren stalks in the cornfield. Because so 
much inferior planting seed was used by many this_ 
year there seems to’ be an unusually large percentage 
of such stalks in many fields. . It is advisable to cut 
these and feed green or cure and use as roughage later. 


20. When sowing any of the winter legumes, re- 
member that inoculation is essential, unless the sowing — 
is made on ground that has recently successfully grown — 
one of the same type. The same bac- 
teria will inoculate Austrian winter — 
peas, Canada field peas, sweet peas, 
English peas, and vetch. Another 
kind will inoculate alfalfa, 
bur clover, sweet clover, — 
and black medic. Still an- — 
other kind is needed by 
red, crimson, alsike, white 
Dutch, and hop clover, 


21. There is no profit 
in feeding any. kind of — 
worms, especially those 
living in the intestines of 
pigs. On the other hand, 
it is quite profitable to get 
rid of these parasites. They 
may be expelled from 
by giving them pgp 
sules, at a cost of 
5 cents each. <n 


22. Many of us cut hale 
too late, thus causing it 
be more or less woody and 
unpalatable. Sudan g 
for instance, when cut j 
as the first heads begin 
_ show will produce a mu 
* superior quality. of 
than if cut” after * is 
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the American continent. 


intervening Southern and Southwestern States. So 
it seems to me that perhaps the most interesting 
news I can give this month 
should be in the form of 
some first-hand impressions 
of what’s going on in a ver- 
itable cross section of this 
nation of ours. 

And the thing that has 
impressed me most on this 
trip is the extent to which 





all America is ecoming 

CLARENCE POE standardized. I have been 
in Raleigh, Atlanta, Bir- 

mingham, Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Phoenix, 


Amarillo, and Los Angeles, and if I were dropped 
blindfolded into the business district of any one of 
them, I could hardly tell one from another. “When 
I came here, practically every man carried a gun,” 
-said a friend in Phoenix, Arizona; now the sight ° 
of a man with a gun on its prosperous and prosaic 
avenues would be almost as much a novelty as in 
Dallas or Atlanta. 


We Have a Standardized Country | 


ITIZENS of California on the Pacific and of Caro- 

lina on the Atlantic now look alike, dress alike, 
patronize the same breeds of chain stores, eat the same 
advertised breakfast foods, smoke the same widely 
ballyhooed cigarettes, see the same movies, largely hear 
the same radio, laugh over the same comic strips, read 
the same “best sellers,” have the same monotonous bill- 
board advertising thrust upon them, and tell the same 
stories. When Savannah hums “Old Man River,” so 
does San Francisco; when Alabama has no bananas, 
neither has Arizona. Residents of Podunk and resi- 
dents of Pasadena alike played mah jong in 1920, went 
wild over real estate in 1925 and stocks in 1928, endured 
the same “morping after’ agonies when deflation struck 
everybody in 1929, went’ crazy over tree sitting and 
miniature golf in 1930, and have repented in sackcloth 
of all these follies in 1931. In the offices of the Pacific 
Rural Press in San Francisco and in any of the offices 
of’ our own paper in Raleigh, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Louisville, Memphis, and Dallas, you are likely to find 
an equal number of workers scanning the morning daily 
for Will Rogers and Bim Gump, and smiling each 
afternoon over the latest verbal clash between Major 
Hoople and the wife of his bosom. I was traveling 
across the desert on a train the night of July 3, and 
the news of Schmeling’s victory came to us at the same 
time that it was flashed to Chicago, Nashville, Oshkosh, 
and Bangor. In the Los Angeles hotel where I stopped 
a placard told us in what room we might listen each 
evening to the same Amos ’n’ Andy my own friends 
were hearing a continent’s width away. 

And real estate speculation has had numberless vic- 
tims on the Pacific as well on the Atlantic and 
Gulf. “Our banks are having so much trouble with 
bonds for irrigation projects that I don’t think the 
South and East need fear any near future crop expan- 
sion from irrigation,” we were told in California. 

“ With the all but universal standardization, one even 
fears as a result of Northern radio voices and other 
influences, our own distinctive soft Southern accent, 
which even other sections profess to admire, may be 
swallowed up in a_ standardized American twang, 
harsher and less lovely than we like. 


Sectionalization Is Disappearing 


[* SOME respects the new standardization may be 
wholesome, particularly in the breaking down of 
sectionalism—a process now going on in East and West, 
North and South. Thus I, the son of a Confederate 
soldier, have a photograph of Lincoln as well as 
Lee in my office;:and in the public schools of my 
Southern home this spring my boy was required to 
memorize Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. On the other 
hand, on a Los Angeles-Chicago train I picked up an 
almanac of miscellaneous information issued by the 
railway company and found a page on the causes of the 
Civil War, written with as much fairness to the South ° 
as if it had been the work of some scholar in Richmond 
‘or Mobile—citing facts to show (1) that the North start- 
ed out as favorable to slavery as the South but abandon- 
ed it because it had no crops#r industry to which slaves 
were suited; (2) that the South was tending away. 
from slavery, until new opportunities in cotton. opened 
















N THE last few weeks I have traveled clear across 
I have been on the Atlantic 
Ocean and I have been on the Pacific and in all the 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co.' 





The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


Looking at America From Atlantic to Pacific 


beautiful public parks of Los Angeles. With bitter 
humor these men jeered at conditions affecting them. 
“The world got rid of chattel slavery—just changed to 
wage slavery. But there’s a ‘new emancipation’ 
now: 12,000,000 men freed from work—because 
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they can’t get jobs! After 5,000 years of agitation 
the working classes get three cakes a day instead 
of two; 5,000 years from now maybe we'll get four 
aday. . . . But we are really thinking at last and 
something may happen sooner.” 


American Prohibition and Mexi- 
: can Saloons 


ND in spite of all the wet propaganda in city 
dailies and magazines, I submit that prohibi- 
tion must be pretty effective with the masses in 
the southern half of the United States when one 
can travel clear across these states, as I did on this 
trip, with stops as widely scattered as Raleigh, 








Next time Dr. Poe will discuss farming condi- 
tions as he found them from coast to coast. 


an unforeseen source of profit in slaves, and (3) that 
much of New England favored secession when its own 
sectional interests seemed imperiled about 1815, and (4) 
that the Civil War was largely a conflict between the 
manufacturing North wanting a protective tariff and 
the agricultural South selling its cotton abroad and 
wishing to buy its manufactured goods wherever it 
could buy them cheapest. 


Economic Problems Disturb Farmers 
and Workers 


HUS, one of the chief economic causes of the Civil 

War was the Southern planter’s protest against any 
policy which would result in his (1) having to buy 
everything on the basis of highly protected American 
prices, while (2) having to sell what he produced on 
the basis of free trade world prices. And it is signifi- 
cant that when I talked in Los Angeles with one of 
Wisconsin’s most famous scholars and students of rural 
problems, he declared this to be the fundamental trouble 
with American agriculture today. “Southern and West- 
ern farmers,” he said, “should unite on policies which 
will open up world markets for us and decrease farm 
costs. And until this is done, I can see no solution for 
the American farm problem.” Farmers in California, 
like those in Texas and Georgia, are wrestling with 
problems of overproduction, surplus control, codper- 
ative marketing, Farm Board activities, and the effect 
of our tariff policy on agriculture. Regarding the Farm 
Board, many have been misled by. such propaganda as 
Dr. Butler so vigorously exposed in our last issue. 


On the Pacific side and in all the states between the 
oceans is also a profound undercurrent of unrest among 
the working classes—an unrest whose outcome no one 
can now predict. Just after seeing the magnificent pal- 
aces of millionaires in Pasadena and of movie stars 
in Hollywood, I stopped to mingle with a crowd of 
workingmen (or men who are “workingmen” when 
they can get work) under the palm trees in one of the 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Sundown” 


HAT are the best half dozen poems writ- 

ten in the last fifty years? We should like 
for our readers to write us their preferences. 
Two Southern poetry-lovers last month agreed on 
Kipling’s “Recessional,’ Markham’s “Man with 
the Hoe,” and Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” as three 
to begin with. “And to my way of thinking,” 
added one of the two, “nothing more exquisite 
and beautiful has been written in our time than 
John Charles McNeill’s ‘Sundown.’” We give 
it herewith in full:— 

Hills wrapped in gray, standing along the west; 
Clouds, dimly lighted, gathering slowly; 


The star of peace at watch above the crest— 
Oh, holy, holy, holy! 


We know, O Lord, so little Leg is best: 
Wingless, we move so low 
But in Thy calm all- Fi Hee let us rest— 
Oh, holy, holy, holy! 
—John Charles McNeill. 

















Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, San An- 

tonio, El Paso, Phoenix, Prescott, Pasadena, and 

Los Angeles, and not see in any of these cities 

an American drunk or an American drinking— 

particularly since I made it a point to mingle with 
and study all sorts and conditions of people, from 
scholars and art lovers admiring the masterpieces 
in the Huntington Museum to the motley crowds 
in a burlesque show in Los Angeles, and looked on at 
three Fourth of July dances by ranchmen, cowboys, 
and Mexicans in New Mexico, the sheriff I met at one 
of these dances having recently shot down four des- 
peradoes, thus proving that I was in the “real West,” 
and yet the dancers were having fun and hilarity with- 
out evidence of liquor. 

Maybe the North is drinking heavily, and maybe 
the fast social set in many Southern cities is doing so, 
but my conviction is that the masses of our people in 
the South and Southwest are gaining a new freedom 
from alcohol that will tremendously help the South 
and our Southern people in our struggle for increased 
efficiency, wealth, prosperity, prestige, and happiness. 


Nor was my faith in prohibition in any degree 
weakened when I decided to go into (without patron- 
izing) two or three barrooms in Juarez, Mexico, just 
across the Mexican border. Here one could see American 
tourists, including women, who do not drink at home, 
patronizing a barroom because they could do so legally— 
two pictures of America’s most-talked-of political oppo- 
nent of prohibition hanging on the walls along with other 
pictures more obscene, and nearby the evidence of these 
two universal accompaniments of the barroom, houses 
for gambling and houses for vice. To all fair-minded 
opponents of prohibition, I should like to say, “Visit 
Juarez where all too many workingmen waste on 
saloons and gambling houses the money that should go 
to help their families and improve their homes, and 
then decide for yourself whether America would be 
helped by duplicating such conditions in the United 
States.” 

I was not surprised to hear one of the most thought- 
ful Americans who made the trip with me say, “I be- 
lieve the tide of wet sentiment in America is definitely 
waning, and that before long even the bitterest oppo- 
nents of prohibition will realize the hopelessness of 
their fight against it.” 


Rural Comradeship 


A Family Reunion at the State Fair 


ALKING recently with a man whose relatives are 

rather widely scattered over his home state, he said: 
“We make it a rule to havea sort of family reunion each 
year in connection with our state fair. Kinsfolk from ~ 
distant corners of the state come to see the exhibits and — 
we all meet together at some point in or near the city, 
delightfully renewing old friendships and making many | 
new ones.” We commend this excellent idea to all out 
readers, ; 


A Thought & Today 


HE three great and, I believe, imperishable instincts” 

of the human race are religion, family, and property 
—something to believe, pigeons to love, something t 
possess.—Senator Wm. E. Borah. : 























So the talk went, = 
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to UGUST is often a trying month for livestock and 
on’ A tii: owners. The weather is hot, and flies and 


use other insects abound. The pastures are fre- 








By TAIT BUTLER 


freely are especially in need of large quantities of water 
at frequent intervals. The cow giving milk requires 
much more water than when dry or than a growing 
animal. Cows giving from 25 pounds to 100 pounds of 
milk a day require from 75 pounds to 300 pounds of 
water a day. 


It is therefore easy to understand that if the dairy 
cow gets less water than she would take the milk pro- 
duction is apt to be reduced. 


All the water the cow wants or will take should 
always be convenient and of good quality. If the cow 
has to go far to reach her water supply, if it is incon- 
venient or disagreeable for her to get to water, or if it 
is warm and dirty in summer or ice-cold in winter, she 
will not drink as much as she ought to take. It should 
not be necessary longer to say that water unfit for the 


owner to drink is 
unfit for the cow, 
so far as its sani- 


tary condition goes. 
Stagnant pools, in 
which the water is 
low, and into which 
the cows must wads, 
are all too common 
in the South during 
the late summer and 
fall. 








ion quently short or dry and woody, water is often scarce 
cad and of inferior quality. These obstacles it is the duty 
Duy of the owner of livestock to overcome. It is the duty - 
and of the livestock owner to protect his livestock from 
nts ® natural enemies and supply them feeds of the right 
sort in suitable quantities. While livestock require éx- 
‘i= ercise in the open air, the owners, instead of the live- 
stock, should do the rustling for feed, if the keeping of 
livestock is to prove profitable. 
city Cover Crops and Winter Grazing.—If late fall, win- 
ibi- ter, and early spring grazing is to be provided by fall 
in seeded crops, preparations for them must be started. 
one The usual obstacles to the growing of fall seeded cover 
this and grazing crops is that it is difficult to get a stand, 
igh, because of our dry fall seasons. If sowed too early 
An- there is danger of the young plants being killed by the 
and hot, dry weather, even if there is moisture enough to 
ties bring them up. And if sowed too late, or if the crops 
s— do not come up until late because of a lack of moisture, 
vith they may be killed by early freezes. 
fom Now, these are real obstacles to the growing of fall 
=Ces seeded cover and grazing crops, which there is no dis- 
wds position on my part to belittle or underestimate; but my 
1 at position is that much can be done to avoid or overcome 
oys, these difficulties and that the effort is worth While. Last 
ons year those who sowed any sort of fall crops were highly 
des- rewarded. There was ample moisture, the winter was 
st,” mild, and the crops most excellent. Let us hope that 
ith- the success of last fall will en- 
courage more Southern farmers 
iybe to sow more fall legumes and 
| SO, small grains, whether the pur- 
e in pose be a grain crop, pasturage, 
dom or soil improvement. But suc- 
uth cess last fall without special 
ased effort should not be taken to 
3S. indicate that equally good crops 
oree will be grown this season, un- 
ron- less care is taken to guard 
just against the usual causes of 
ican failure. 
es. Early preparation of the soil 
lyn is perhaps the most effective 
Ppo- means of avoiding failure due 
ther to dry weather. If the land is 
hese broken early and the surface 
uss harrowed sufficiently to keep 
nded down weeds, and furnish a sur- 
Visit face that will absorb the rain- 
| & fall and prevent loss of mois- 
1 go ture, it is rare that there will 
and not be enough moisture in the 
1 be soil sometime between Septem- - 
nited ber 1 and October 15 to bring up the crop. If late fall 
- and winter grazing and a cover for the soil to prevent 
ight- FE washing are desired, early seeding, for the crop and the 
; be- | section, is essential; and for grazing, 50 per cent more 
itely | seed should be used than if grain or seed crops are 
Ppo- MF the purpose. 
Ss of 


Feed Not Flies the Cause-—When the milk cows 
> fail in their milk, during July and August, and other 
| livestock do not make as good growth as earlier in the 
© season, the “heat and flies” are usually charged with 
being the cause. There is considerable doubt as ‘to 
just how much the “heat and flies” injure cattle. At 
least, it seems quite certain that the injury done to cattle 














ir by flies is overestimated, or the means used for keeping 
flies off the cattle do about as much harm as the flies. 
5 are We think most of the falling off in growth and milk 
said: production is due to insufficient and inferior grazing. 
each — If the general or permanent pastures fail and there 
frome are no temporary or supplemental grazing crops like 
Bre Nn grass, no soiling crops or silage, then additional 
city, oncentrates should be tried and as much fed as the 
many) tattle will pay for by increased growth or production. 


1 of We very frequently allow the livestock to lose a con- 
Siderable part of the gains made early in the season, 
because there is not enough pasturage and no other 
Provision has been made for adding the feed which the 
Short dry pastures fail to furnish. 


Ample Water Needed—The quantity of water re- 
ired by livestock in warm weather is apt to be under- 
mated. The animals need much more in hot weather 
in cool, perhaps two or three times as much. The 
ir | cow giving large quantities of milk, 85 per cent 
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Cottonseed Meal Not Poisonous to 
Cattle 


GS eORSE S.. TEMPLETON, formerly at the head 
. of the animal husbandry department of the Missis- 
sippi A. and M. College, and previously connected with 
the Alabama and Texas agricultural colleges, gives the 
following conclusions based on investigations at the 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and Michigan ex- 
periment stations, in The Balancer of April, 1931, pub- 
lished by the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation :— 

_1, A ration composed of cottonseed meal and hulls is not 
poisonous to cattle. 


2. The so-called “cottonseed meal poisoning”. symptoms 
that develop as a result of feeding meal and hulls or other 
inadequate rations to cattle over long periods of time are due 
to a deficiency in the ration and not due to poison. 


_ ,3. Cottonseed meal and hulls may be fed to cattle for an 
indefinite feeding period. without. injury, providing the ration 
is otherwise adequate. 

4. Cottonseed meal may be fed to cattle as a part of 
or as the sole concentrate, providing the roughage portion 
pol agg mineral supplement supply the deficiencies in the 
meal. 


5. Cows can be fed cottonseed meal and hulls indefinitely 
if they have access to good pasture in the summer and hay 
or silage during the winter, and, in addition, have free access 
to a mineral supplement made up of one to two parts of 
ground limestone or steamed bone meal and one part salt. 





Lime Increases Gains 


NE-FOURTH ounce of limestone flour added to 
the daily ration of lambs fed on ground grain sor- 
ghum heads, grain sorghum, Red Top fodder, and 


* 
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To Make keed and Water Plentiful and Easy to Get Is 


‘The Stockman’s August Job — 


per cent. In other words, feed worth $1 becomes worth 
$1.179 through the use of lime added in small quantities 
to the daily ration. 


This unusual value of limestone flour when fed with the 
grain and roughage of grain sorghums, was discovered 
through three lamb feeding tests. Two of these trials 
were conducted at Texas Technological College at Lub- 
bock and the third at the Spur Experiment Station. 
Prof. W. L. Stangel supervised the feeding experiments 
at Lubbock, while R. E. Dickson had charge of the test 
made at Spur; both were codperating with J. M. Jones, 
range animal husbandman of the Texas Experiment 
Stations. 


In the preliminary trial at Spur, lambs fed 90 days, 
receiving an average daily allowance of 1.28 pounds 
of ground milo heads, 0.31 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
1.39 pounds of milo fodder, and 0.27 ounce lime flour 
gained 0.34 pounds daily as compared with a gain of 
0.30 pound made by lambs fed the same rations with- 
out lime. 

-The 90-day codp- 
erative test at Texas 
Technological College 
during 1929-30 show- 
ed that 0.2 ounce of 
limestone flour added 
to the 1.22 pounds of 
ground milo, 0.33 
pound of cottonseed 
meal, and 1.27 pounds 
of hegari, fed daily to 
each lamb produced a 
daily gain of 0.33 
pound per head, as 
against 0.30 pound 
average on lambs fed 
the same with the ex- 
ception that no lime was allowed. 

The effect of lime on gains was even more pro- 
nounced in the 1930-31 feeding trial at Lubbock. 
Lambs allowed 0.2 ounce of limestone flour with 
their daily average ration of 1.35 pounds of ground 
milo heads, 0.37 pound of cottonseed meal, and 
1.21 pounds of hegari fodder, gained 0.38 pound 
per day in comparison with a 0.29 pound average 
daily gain for lambs given no lime, but receiving 
an identical ration of grain, cottonseed meal, and 
roughage. 

The results obtained in the three trials point 
conclusively to the need for lime to supplement 
lamb rations where the roughage is composed of 
fodder from the grain sorghums or sweet sor- 
ghums. Recent feeding investigations in Kansas 
indicate that cattle rations should also be supple- 
mented with lime where no legume hays are fed. 


Lambs should receive one-fourth ounce of lime per 
head daily while cattle require one-tenth pound. In 
both cases, this may be supplied in the form of lime- 
stone flour or as finely ground oyster shell. 


Culling Dairy Cattle 


WE COULD cull the lowest producing 10 per cent 
of our dairy cows and reduce the volume of milk 
and butterfat only 5 per cent, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Such culling would not 
reduce the average dairyman’s net income by a single 
dollar. Rather, as feed and labor expense dropped, net 
income would increase. But no one advocates the sud- 
den release of 10 per cent of our dairy cows. -The 
sensible procedure is to get rid of unprofitable cows 
gradually by systematic culling. 


The best method of culling cows is through the 
records of cow testing associations. You can’t always 
tell scrubs by looking at them, but their records are 
beyond dispute. The United States with 2.5 per cent 
of her dairy cows in cow testing associations, has an 
average annual milk production per cow estimated at 
4,600 pounds. Denmark, with 38.5 per cent of all her milk 
cows in similar associations, has an average annual milk 
production of 7,150 pounds per cow. The average cow 
in Denmark, in other words, produces 55 per cent more 
milk than the average cow in the United States; Yet 
American cows which are in testing associations com- 
pare favorably with those anywhere else, the 1929 aver- 
age milk production of such cows being 7,451 pounds, 
as compared with 8,015 pounds per cow in Denmark, 


or only 7 per cen 
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“The Right of the Little Man to Live” 


OVERNOR GARDNER, of North Carolina, 

sometime ago said that the greatest issue in 

America today is this: “The right of the little 
man to live.” 

That this is true in the world of commerce and busi- 
ness we all realize. Perhaps few of us realize how 
rapidly it is also becoming an issue in the agricultural 
world. In a Northern city recently, in a group who 
were guests of a man who had inherited great wealth 
and is largely interested in farm lands, we heard some 
striking illustrations of the extent to which farming in 
the Middle West is becoming industrialized. 


similar conditions, such as in 1905, 1915, 1921, and 1927. 


Speaking of the Safety of Banks 


\ X JRITING in a recent issue of the New York 
Journal of Commerce under the title “A ‘Con- 
servative Banking System,’’’ Dr. H. Parker 

Willis has a number of very pointed and pertinent re- 
marks to make about the deplorable banking situation 
in this country as reflected in the thousand and odd 
failures that have taken place during the past fifteen to 
eighteen months.. He wonders when our banking au- 
thorities are going to “start definitely cleaning up the 
general situation which now prevails.” 


Dr. Willis feels that the most urgent need of the 
moment is for an entirely new and far more stringent 
and thorough system of bank supervision. As he sees 
it, up to the present, “there has been no progress (to 
this end) that is visible to the naked eye of the ordinary 
citizen.” And then he enunciates what is now the very 
widely known fact that the “average run of business 
executives are not supermen capable of seeing farther 
and more clearly than the rank and file.” 


Now all of the above is rather well known, yet it is 
most timely to bring it all out in the open that we may 
begin now the processes of reform that will prevent, if 
possible, any such situation in the future as we have 
witnessed during the very recent past. If ever any 
people in the history of the world needed relief from 
loose and in many cases criminal banking practices, we 
most assuredly are that people. Certainly there is not 
another record that can even approach in its disastrous 
proportions the one the bankers of the United States 
have brought to pass in recent years, 


Not only is our record of banking failures the black- 
est page in our business history, but it has contributed 
to thousands of other disasters, finally culminating in 
a situation where even those banks that are still sound 
find themselves unable to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. Moreover, as Dr. Willis puts it, “A great 
many banks throughout the country are actually refus- 
ing (to all intents and purposes) the loans that are 
needed by the business community and are overloading 
themselves with bonds.” Indeed, “Most of them are 
not helping the community sufficiently, but they are 
giving the bulk of their atd to the carrying of invest- 
ment banking operations.” 

There should be no such thing as easy money, but 
we must have a system of banking that is not only con- 
servative but that is as safe as it is humanly possible 
to make any sort of business institution and that has 
some sense of public duty. We must have a banking 
system that is able to fit itself into the needs of the 
community. Above all things we must have some sem- 
blance of capable bank supervision in the future if we 
are to prevent such disasters as that which so recently 
befell Tennessee, Kentucky, and Arkansas. 


This man owns, as we recall it, 28,000 acres in the 
Corn Belt. “In my part of the state,” as he told us, 
“60 per cent of the farmers are tenants, and we are 
constantly increasing the size of the farm as a result of 
the increasing use of power farming. We use four-row 
cultivators. We used to have 80-acre farms, then 160- 
acre farms, and now we are coming: to a 1,200-acre 
three-tractor unit.” 

“That is a great way to make cheap food,” was the 

comment of a guest, “but what is happening to the 
farmers who are thrown out of work?” 
_ And our host confessed that the situation troubled 
him. Another friend we met on the same occasion told 
of a community in the Wheat Belt where a large num- 
ber of relatively small farmers formerly lived. A year 
or more ago a big corporation got control, tore down 
the fences, and now sows and harvests a vast area 
with tractor and combine. 


Certainly the little farmer is up against the compe- 
tition of great machines as never before. He can meet 
this competition only by cutting down on his attention 
to commercial crops, putting “Food, Feed, and Fer- 
tility First,’ and utilizing the best possible scientific 
methods, the best possible business practices, and by 
coOperating as far as possible with other farmers in 
both production and marketing. He must codperate 
with other farmers in buying and using the improved 
equipment and machinery by which large scale farming 
is advantaged, and he must codperate with other farm- 
ers in buying farm supplies and selling farm products. 
Thrift, economy, codperation, and “first of all a good 
living at home” must become the watchwords of the 
whole farm family. 


Not only in the United States but in Russia and 
other lands a situation is arising fraught with the gray- 
est danger to the small farmer who toils on, unsuspect- 
ing, on the plains or on the hills of our territory. 
Whether he yet realizes it or not, he cannot go on 
as he is now doing. “The right of the little man 
to live” may be one that governments should safe- 
guard and protect, but there is no present prospect that 
they are going to do so. Hence it is of the highest im- 
portance that the small farmer shall himself become 
aroused to the new day that has come and shall awake 
to the necessity of better farming and real rural codp- 
eration as his only salvation. The agencies of cheaper 
production must be utilized, but they should be utilized 
for the benefit of the many, rather than the few. 


Cotton Acreage Reduction More 
Than 10 Per Cent 


HE United States Crop Reporting Board estimates 

the acreage planted to cotton and in cultivation 

July 1, 1931, as 41,491,000 acres, or about a 10 per 
cent reduction from the acreage of 1930. 


NE main trouble with our whole banking structure 
is that we have had far too many banks. In the 
past, many so-called bankers, moreover, have ‘been rank: 
amateurs with no special training for their work and 
with very little business experience. We have not only 
had too many banks but as a rule our banks have been 
too small to even admit of an approach to competent 
management. More than*that, it has all but been the 
rule that our bankers have dabbled in all manner of 
side lines to the neglect of their banks particularly and 
consequently to the great injury of the community. 
For many years the greatest difficulty in arousing 
and maintaining interest in diversification was the atti- 


While the acreage reported is not more than we ex- 
pected would be reported, it is more than we believe 
was actually in cultivation on July 1, 1931. 


For months pessimists and cotton bears had persist- 
ently issued propaganda to the effect that there would 
be little reduction in the cotton acreage or that it would 
not be reduced over 6 to 8 per cent. These persistent 
statements plainly created a bias in the public mind and 
this is reflected in the reports received by the Crop 
Reporting Board and in turn in the estimate of the 
board. 


There is ample evidence to prove that the reduction 
in acreage is more than 10 per cent. For instance, the 
reduction in the cotton acreage estimate in Tennessee is 
125,000 acres, whereas the inereased acreage in 12 other 
crops as reported by the board is 402,000 acres. There 
is no evidence of such an increase in land put in culti- 
‘vation, especially since the total acreage of the United 
tes in crops in 1931 is estimated slightly less than 
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There is little dowSt but the cotton acreage planted 
in 1931 was at least 12 per cent and probably nearer 15 
per cent less than in 1930, as has always resulted under 









tude of local bankers who “spoke well” of diversifi- 
cation but who ordered cotton. More lately one of the 
greatest obstacles to: the development of codperative 
marketing has been the opposition of local bankers 
whose side lines in the way of supply stores, ware- 
houses, compresses, and the like might be interfered 
with. That opposition to codperation was not in the 
best interest of the farming community, that it definitely 
delayed the day of improvement in agriculture, seemed 
not to matter. Here is a problem that we have yet got 
to get at definitely and effectively. 

Certainly it is very clear now that we need a system 
of banking wherein the bankers will be bankers, and 
where the banks will be forced to follow legitimate 
practices, where the officers cannot squander banking 
resources as has so frequently been the case, and where 
banking as an institution will have to render something 
in the way of safe and satisfactory service to the public, 











In this connection, we had as well understand that re- with 
form is going to have to come from the outside—from ed | 
the people—and it is going to have to be national in et 
scope. Doutbless the larger responsibility rests with a 
Washington for correcting the evils that now prevail. So 
There must be a broad national policy and it will have sper 
to come out of Congress. The states, however, have supt 
regulatory responsibilities they cannot dodge, which cust 
they themselves must assume, and that in a definite -and whe 
vigorous manner. As a final safeguard, penalties for I 
looting banks must be something- more than _ those with 
handed out to the ordinary crap shooter, as is ‘about that 
what the situation is now. a hi 
trees 

Ever Heard of Ipomoein? i. 
LITTLE while ago the scientists of the United news 
States Department of Agriculture told us how plies 
good turnips and mustard greens were for the but | 
health, and that cornfield peas embodied food qualities at 
of exceeding superiority. Of course, our grandmothers gah 
knew that, but they could not prove it as it is being Jimr 
done now. We have all suspected, however, that the the : 
facts were as they lately have been presented, and it Ment 
does us a lot of good to know that both our tastes and way, 
suspicions have been well founded. “Hi, 


And now comes one Dr. D. Breese Jones, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, who, together 
with his associates, has discovered through research 
that the sweet potato contains a brand-new protein, 
ipomoein, one that we had never heard of before and 
one “which contributes largely to the high nutritional 
value of the sweet potato.” This ipomoein “is a chem- 
ically complex substance” containing compounds “known 
to be essential to the normal nutrition of animals.” And 
then the astonishing statement is made that a supple- 
ment of sweet potato in the diet would tend to correct 
the deficiencies of certain cereal grains which are lack- 
ing in this compound, or which lack appreciable quan- 
tities of one or more of them. Moreover, “the protein, 
with all of its nutritious constituents, in a moderately 
fresh potato coagulates at cooking temperatures and 
remains in a form which can be easily assimilated.” ~ 
And “this is true no matter how the potato may be 
cooked.” 

There are, of course, a lot of ways of cooking sweet 
potatoes—some plain and some fancy—but for cold win- 
ter nights we will take ours—our ipomoein—roasted in 
the hot embers of an old-fashioned fireplace, thank you. ~ 























To Teach Codéperative Marketing in 
Public Schools ; 


N SOUTH Dakota, the three largest farmers’ asso- 
| ciations have induced the educational authorities to 

so reorganize.the school courses as to include in- | 
struction in codperative marketing, the teaching to be © 
given to all students as well as prospective farmers. | 
Students in the 11th and 12th grades, whether farm — 
children or not, will take these courses. Advanced | 
courses will be given to those students in vocational — 
agricultural classes, where the students will buy supplies ~ 
and livestock codperatively and sell them through co- | 
Operative agencies. ‘ 























These boys and girls in vocational agricultural” 
classes are the farm leaders of the future and will be 
given the largest share of instruction in codperation if 
South Dakota schools. In this connection, W. P. 
Beard, supervisor of agricultural instruction in South 
Dakota, in answering the argument that codperativ 
marketing is a “controversial” subject and should not > 
be taught in the schools, says: “It will be kept in mind 
that the agricultural teacher’s job is\primarily edu 
cational, and not one for promoting or propagandizin 
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erative 
yankers 
ware- 
erfered 
in the a 
finitely 
seemed 
yet got 
system 
rs, and 
itimate 
anking 
wher 
sething A GREEN Mountain Club membership card 
public, in a bill fold, found near an encounter 
hat a with a fat dandy named Yarter and later claim- 
foil ed by a man they nicknamed Fox Face, con- 
: vinced Speck, Bill, and Roger Grant that one 
nal in or both of these men were smuggling diamonds 
swith over the Green Mountain Trail from Canada. 
prevail. So Speck.and Bill jumped at the chance to 
1 have spend the summer with Roger at his camp and 
, have supply store on the Trail. Roger’s father, a 
which customs officer, had disappeared years before 
ite «and when on a trip to capture this same Yarter. 
ies for However, more than two months passed 
those with nothing more exciting than the discovery 
about that their nearest neighbor, Jimmy Sylva, was 
a harmless lunatic, nutty on the subject of 
trees. Bill, his detective instincts frustrated, 
spent more and more time at home, but one 
August day he turned up at camp with the 
United news that he had seen Fox Face buying sup- 
s how plies to go on the trail, not by the usual route 
or the but by an unused road to the old Battell Lodge. 
a Several days passed with no sight of Fox Face 
lalities : : 
and no news of him from other hikers. 
others é 
belli a Quite early one morning the three boys and 
Jimmy went to the top of the mountain to see 
at the the sun rise. It was cold and foggy near the 
and it summit, and when Jimmy, who was leading the 
es and way, got a little ahead, Roger called to him, 
“Hi, Jimmy!” Here the story continues. 
of the 
gether IMMY came back to us looking all upset. “A 
search J 000 elf is mocking me,” he said. 
rotein, “Mocking you?” Roger asked. “That 
‘e and was only the echo when I called, ‘Hi, Jim- 
itional my!” 
chem- ‘ “No; an elf.” Jimmy was pop-sure about 
<nown it. “They always mock people. There are good 
> And and evil spirits on this mountain waiting to help and 
upple- harm us.” 
orrect We kicked along and the. fog thickened until we 
-ack- could hardly see the next bend in the trail. 
quan- “Bet we’re lost,” Bill said. 
rotein, “Cheerful guy!” Roger called him. 
rately “You know where we are?” 
s and “Sure. In about three minutes we'll hit the brook, 
ated.” ~ then the branch trail to the spring, then the old Battell 
ay be Lodge.” 

Those things popped out of the mist just as he said 
sweet they. would, though in the queer light the tumbledown 
1 win- log lodge .looked about a hundred times larger than it 
ted in was. It made me think of pictures of enchanted ruins 
k you, and I sang out that it was a good place for spooks. 

; Jimmy stopped and looked at me. “I have often 
, in eecred,” he said, “if the wood folk do not gather 

ere. . 

gg “The hedgehogs do,” Roger said. “They’ve about 
sei | faten the shack up.” 
ses 4m _ “Ruins are usually haunted,” Jimmy said half to 
te in- ee himself. Then he came across with a speech that 
to te : landed him in the front row of prophets: “That looks 
mers | like a place where strange things are about to happen.” 





“Heck!” I whispered to Bill. 
he felt that way.” 

Bill looked sort of sad like at the old lodge. “Gee, 
peck,” he said, “wouldn’t that be a peach of a place 
or a mystery!” 


“He talks as though 









T WAS, but there didn’t seem to be any mystery 










fleece of wool. A few minutes more and we left 
timber and followed a line of stones across the bare 
$ to the top. Above us the sky seemed to be awake 
stirring, though the sun wasn’t yet in sight. Below 
on every side the clouds were breaking up, churning 
£ small waves on deep water. We were on an island 
‘ stood ig of 





ltural within a thousand miles of the place, so all we could 
ill be do was to tag along after the others. A little way be- 
‘on Hl yond we began working out of the cloud and when we 
7 Po Teached a place called Wildcat Outlook the sky was 
— lear above, though the valley was hidden as under a 
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T’ll tell the 


the ocean, as you might say, the sun rose. 
world it was a grand and glorious feeling. 

It was my first sight of a sunrise of that kind and 
I stood looking all ways at once and shaking with cold. 
There were so many other mountains sticking up out 
of the clouds that the earth seemed to be bristling like 


a scared cat. There were more mountains every min- 
ute everywhere, as though the world was boiling over 
with them: Green Mountains in the north and south, 
White Mountains in the east, Adirondacks in the west. 
“Boy!” Bill said*to me. “If all that land was flat- 
tened out and plowed it would raise some crops.” 
Jimmy swung around as though a hornet had stung 
him. 
“Flattened out! 
brute!” he cried. 
Bill didn’t talk back; none of us ever did to Jimmy. 
We chattered awhile about the things we. saw around 
us and then started down. The sun had not yet hit the 
west side of the mountain and a cloud hung below the 
peak, thrown across Battell Lodge like a ragged scarf. 
We ambled along, taking our time, and again entered 
the fog, which was thinning fast. One more turn would 
take us into the clearing by the old lodge, when— 


Plowed! All the trees cut! You 


“C'TICK ’em up!” a voice snapped through the mist 
like a whip. 

We stopped in our tracks as stiff as a cast-iron 
hitching post frozen in the mud. .No one was in sight, 
though we could see several yards in every direction. 

“What’s the idea?” snarled another voice in front. 

“Keep ’em up or I’ll plug you. This ain’t no false 
alarm.” 

At the sound of these voices Bill, who was ahead, 
gave me a look over his shoulder and we both ducked 
and began to Indian crawl toward a clump of ever- 


greens at the edge of the clearing. Roger followed. I . 


don’t remember about Jimmy. A wind had come down 
the mountain scattering the cloud to tatters so that 
from behind the bushes we could see two men standing 
near the ruins of the old lodge. One held his hands 
above his head. The other had him covered with a 









__ his gun and turned back toward 















































“DROP THAT KNIFE!” ROGER PICKED UP ONE OF THE RE- 
VOLVERS AND COVERED HIM WITH IT. 


“That’s Fox Face—the one with the gun!” Bill 
whispered to Roger. 

“And,” Roger’s voice wobbled, “the other is Yarter !’ 

Yarter looked as mean as ever, though his round, 
fat face was white instead of pink. And talk about 
clothes! I guess he wore what the catalogs call an 
outing costume, probably because it would put your eye 
out to look at it for long. Knickers of red and blue 
checks about the size and shape of the state of Kansas, 
pink silk sport shirt, blue tie, green felt hat, brown and 
yellow stockings, and buckskin shoes. I have’ since 
thought that he got himself up that way so that people 
would think he was a perfect fool and- not suspect him 
of having anything up his sleeve. 


But Fox Face wasn’t interested in walking color 
cards. Licking his lips in the old. familiar manner, he 
stepped around Yarter, pushed the muzzle of the re- 
volver against the back of his neck and began going 
through his clothes. He seemed to know what he was 
after for as soon as he had found Yarter’s gun and 
pocketed it, he slipped a hand into the pink silk shirt 
and brought out a small bag. He opened it with his teeth 
and one hand and looked into it. Then he put it in his 
pocket and grinned to himself. 


“Beat it!” he barked, stepping back. 


ARTER took a few. steps and turned. I never saw 
a man look so mad and yet keep control of himself. 

“You have put over a smooth job for once in your 
life,’ he said. 

“Beat it, you ham!” 

“Don’t flatter yourself that I am afraid of you.” 

“Shut up!” 

“There are people on top of the mountain. I heard 
them talking as I came along and I circied them in the 
fog.” 

“That’s nothing to me.” 

“I could call for help, but I won’t. I’ll get you—” 

“I said beat it!” Fox Face raised his revolver-and 
Yarter faded into the bushes on the other side of the 
clearing. 

We scrooched behind our bushes, not daring to move, 
for Fox Face wasn’t keeping open house, as you might 
say. If anyone happened along they might wish they 
hadn’t. Jimmy had crept up as quiet as a ghost steal- 
ing chickens and lay beside us, trembling. 

“Buck up!” Roger whispered to him. “He won't 
hurt you. He is going away now.” But Jimmy still 
stared and shook. 

Fox Face waited for a few seconds, then pocketed 
(Continued on page 17) 






















O STATE was perhaps ever so en- 
slaved by the cost of local government 
as is the state of Georgia at the present. 
County government is literally cutting 
the heart out of the state’s revenues and 
stands as an impassable barrier to the 
progress of its people. 
As astonishing as it may seem, the most 
recent financial statement of state tax 


only 9 of the 161 counties of the state pay 
more taxes into the state treasury than 
they draw out! Sixteen counties draw 
out five times as much as they pay in. 


And there are any number that draw out ize of those 


the situation stands now. 


rn : enough money for 
receipts and disbursements shows that pei govetenindl bills 


IXTY counties 
Georgia should have at the very outside. 
If Georgia counties were enlarged to the in these days of good roads and automo- 
the number bjiles there is not the slightest excuse in 


Sixty Counties Enoug 


By C. A. COBB 


ing out opportunity. Georgia cannot de- to 55. That would eliminate the cost of 
cently support schools, rural highways, county government by 106 counties. That 
public health programs, and all the other jn terms of dollars would mean millions. 
fundamentals of democratic progress as And these millions in turn could then be 
There is not deyoted to the upbuilding of the state. As 
after paying 2 matter of fact, in the light of the ex- 


perience of Florida there has never been 


the state of a time when there was any real necessity 


for the small Georgia county. Certainly 


three, four and six times as much as they would be reduced still further—from 161 the world. 


pay. One even draws out eight times 
what it pays in. In actual dollars the 
average county pays $46,128 into the 
State treasury and draws out $65,726, 

The five big taxpaying counties account 
for half the state’s revenues from county 
sources. These same five counties draw 
out less than one-third of what they pay 
in. The “pauper” county is, therefore, 
their burden as well as the burden of all 
the people. There is but one answer to 
the problem—consolidation. 

As stated above, Georgia has 161 coun- 
ties. Sixty should be “the maximum. 
The average Georgia county for all prac- 
tical purposes is just half the size of the 
average county of the eight neighboring 
states. The average county of the South- 
east has 641 square miles of territory. 
The average Georgia county has only 
369. If the state of Alabama should cut 
itself up into little counties the size of 
those in Georgia, it would have to double 
its present number and add six more to 
fit into the corners.. If the state of Flor- 
ida should cut itself up into little coun- 
ties no bigger than those in Georgia, it 
would have to treble its present number. 

These figures show the utter absurdity 
of the present county set-up in Georgia. 
And yet we wonder why Georgia does not 
have money with which to do things. 

Would Florida have money with which 
to do things if she had the Georgia set- 
up—if she had to support three times as 
many counties and sets of county officials 
as she does now? Hardly. A county is 
precisely like a cow in one respect. A 
cow has just so much milk giving capaci- 
ty and no more. If somebody’s pet pig 
learns the trick of beating the owner to 
her, there is nothing left—not even for 
coffee. If a county’s revenues are all 
absorbed in paying the bills of county 
government, no money is left for any- 
thing else. Consequently everything else 
has to suffer, even to the point of starv- 























tHE HEALTH DEPARTMENT FOUND IT NECESSARY TO 
GROUP THE COUNTIES INTO DISTRICTS 


In order to really have oppor- 
tunity to meet its responsibility to 
the people of the state, the Georgia 
State Department of Health has 
grouped the counties of the state 
into districts. 
As you will note 
in the accompa- 
nying map, there 
are just 60 of 
these districts. And these 

60 districts in size, 
remember, are small- 
er than the aver- 
age county in 
Florida. They 
are not a great 
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Where the Wheat Comes 


aN OUR early days the Old South—as 
all of the states along the Atlantic— 
produced the wherewithal for its hot bis- 
cuits and home baked “salt-rising.” It was 
in Virginia just a hundred years ago that 
mechanical harvesting of grain had its 
birth. So it should not be at all surpris- 
ing now that some of our wheat is com- 
ing from these same regions where it was 
first produced in commercial quantities in 
this country. Twenty per cent of the 
nation’s total wheat crop this year is be- 
ing produced in the South. 


The writer was preserit as the Gunn and 

100lsby crop, Jasper County, Geor- 
gia, was being harvested. We saw 
the county surveyor with his transit 
lay off in a 35- to 40-acre field what later 
proved, according to exact calculations, 
to be 2.09 acres. We saw the big power- 
drawn and power-driven combine pull 
_ away from the main field and wade into 
| this selected plot; in fact, inspected it 
“to see that there were no sacks of grain 
aboard or\ extra wheat in the machine 
as it started. Round by round for just 
exactly two hours and 12 minutes we wit- 
nessed_ this modern giant of the field gath- 
ering in the sheaves; saw the wheat cut 
from the select plot, and saw it hauled 



































up by the attending truck. When all of 
the sacks were collected and ready for 
the weigher, we stood by, checking each 
weight and reading the figures on the 
scales, 


When the figures were all added up 
and the weight of the sacks deducted, the 
2.09 acres had produced a total of ex- 
actly 6,432 pounds of clean- grain, or the 
rather remarkable average of 51.29 bush- 
els to the acre. That is the best plot of 
wheat we ever saw harvested. Two other 
fields we have seen were estimated at 54 
bushels to the acre, but we did not see 
the harvest of those fields and do not 
know. what they actually produced. But. 
this Georgia field was not estimated. 
Fifty-one bushels of wheat and better to 
the acre is what it produced—four times 
the national average and a big yield for 
the best wheat country in the world. 
This yield, however, according to the 
testimony of one of the extension work- 
ers of the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, lacked something like 234 bush- 
els of being as good as the record in 
another county close by. 


The wheat was of the Blue Stem 
variety, was sowed on strong, red, 











hill land under very favorable circum- 
stances, was fertilized well, came up to a 


deal larger than the average county 
in Alabama. Even in that state there 
should be _ consolidations. We have 
studied this grouping. It appeals to us 
as being most practical. There is no 
good reason why it should not be accepted 
as the county pattern for the state. Were 
that done, there would be just 101 less 
county governments to support. 


If, in keeping with the arrangement in 
the map, the state were divided into 60 
counties, undoubtedly these 60 counties 
would be self-suporting. What a burden 
that would lift! It would leave the state 
treasury in shape to meet some of its 
larger obligations. Not only that, there 
would be some chance of reducing taxes, 
It would make all sorts of readjustments 
possible. But what can we expect in re- 
lief, to say nothing of progress, as long 
as the county situation remains what it 
is now? What a tragic situation when 
152, or all but nine counties of the state, 
draw out of the state treasury from twe- 
to eight times as much as they pay in. 


HE “Ship of State” has been on the 

rocks in Georgia for years now— 
largely because of the enormous drain 
upon the treasury by these hundred-odd 
counties that cannot support themselves. 
Consolidation would reverse this  situ- 
ation. We must have it. Not only its 
there no other source of relief to the 
poor little counties of the state, but there 
is no other source of relief to the bigger 
counties that now pay the bulk of county 
tax monies. 


Now there is just one way to get such 
a plan as here suggested put into practice 
and that is for the people themselves— 
farmers especially—to rise in their might 
and power and demand that it be done. 
Such a change cannot ‘be worked over- 
night. It will také time and a lot of 
work. And we must not be weary in 
well doing. We needn’t look to office- 
holders to take the lead. Human nature 
just doesn’t work that way. The aver- 
age officeholder will fight for what he 
has to the bitter end. He is interested 
in “service” as long as it does. not inter- 
fere with his meal ticket. If saving his 
meal ticket hurts the public purse, then 
that is “just too bad.” However all that 
may be, we must have county consoli- 
dation. Speaking of “farm relief,” that 
would bring it. 

The facts are as we have presented 
them. They are all on the side of con- 
solidation and we can win if we stand 
on them and stay by them. 


From 


formed into a vast field of wheat. Yet 
it does undoubtedly point to what we can 


perfect stand, and came to maturity un- do, what, indeed, we should do and un- 
der conditions that were about as nearly doubtedly will do. to a certain extent. 


ideal as we may ever expect to see. 


Wheat now being harvested here is 


‘ bringing the Chicago price, plus freight. 
We have heard that modern machinery Thar choke the Sah’ oo enki ol 


of the “big type” is for the grain lands long as we consume more wheat than we 


and the great open country of the West, 
that we might grow our patches but 
would have to content ourselves with cut- 


produce. 


However, our best bet when it comes 


ting, shocking, and threshing after the tg small grain no doubt lies in oats. In a 
fashion of the days when the binder was test some years ago the Arkansas Experi- 
the only tool of harvest and the little sent Station found that year after year 
“separator” the machine for taking the jp. oat crop is a surer crop than corn. 
grain from the straw and chaff. Well, The South is one of the world’s biggest — 


other fields of wheat in Georgia than this ; 


mporters of feed. The oat is' good feed. 


have been combined. So, too, have many A, single feed there is none better. And — 


fields of oats. The big machine works 
and works right here in the heart of the 
Cotton Belt, for the field about which we 
have been talking was in cotton a year 
ago. Even on so small a plot as two 
acres and in spite of all the turning, the 
combine covered an acre an hour, deliv- 
ering almost a bushel of clean wheat per 
minute. 


cannot tell. It hardly means that we shall a 
see the Cotton Belt immediately trans- 





chine-made crops. 


we grow oats quite successfully. They © 
come off from the middle of May to — 
early June, right at the time when we ~ 
need an abundance of good feed most. © 
After oats, there is plenty of time to 
produce a crop of peas or soybeans for 
hay. The combination gives a double 
: opportunity to keep our lands busy right 
z a on through the winter when if left idle ~ 
Now just what all of this points to we they would be washing away. ‘Besides’ 



















ll of this, winter grain crops are ma- 
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Little Visits With Alabama 
County Agents in June 
By P. O. DAVIS 


4-H CLUB department in the Roa- 

noke Leader has been very interest- 
ing, and it has also created much 4-H 
interest among Randolph County boys 
and their parents. 
Each club has a re- 
porter who is ex- 
pected to write the 
news for his club. 
M.  Hollings- 


worth: 





Peach Crop Cut.— 
Dry weather has re- 
duced the peach crop 
of ‘Monroe County 
approximately 40 per 
cent of what was ex- 
pected in the spring. Shedding was gen- 
eral and peaches are small. However, 
shipments from the county are expected 
to exceed 100 cars.—A. V. Culpepper. 





F. 0, DAVIS 





Dairymen Test Cows.—The member- 
ship of the dairy herd improvement asso- 
ciations in Dallas County has doubled 
during the year. Two associations are 
operating against one a year ago. Greater 
interest among farmers in dairying has 
stimulated testing work.—A. C. Allen, 
Assistant Agent. 

Irish Potatoes in_ Pickens.—Farmers 
who planted Irish potatoes last spring 
have harvested and sold 14,000 bushels of 
the best grade of potatoes. The average 
yield was 140 bushels per acre. They 
were sold for 40 cents per bushel.—F. A. 
Rew. 





Pleased With Peaches—Four commer- 
cial peach growers in the Walker 
Springs community of Clark County have 
harvested and sold 1,500 bushels of 
peaches. Markets were found at Selma, 
Mobile, and New Orleans. The average 
net price received was 85 cents per bushel 
with this their first experience in the 
cemmercial peach business. 





Two Successful Sheepmen. — Two 
young farmers who live in the Gallion 
community of Marengo County are mak- 
ing outstanding successes in raising sheep. 
They are Jessie Trippe and U. C. Jen- 
kins. They sold their 1931 lambs at co- 
Operative sales, most of them being of 
the best grade.—R. D. Winch. 





Big Plans for Lee.—Arrangements 
have been made to distribute 100,000 
pounds of Austrian winter peas among 
Lee County farmers to be sowed next 
fall. The agricultural agents of the two 
failroads traversing the county and the 
three teachers of vocational agriculture 
will codperate with the county agent in 
promoting the sale of this seed and also 
in distributing it—C. H. Bedingfield. 





Meeting Low Prices.—In order to meet 
the low prices of milk in Birmingham, 
due to the milk war there, Shelby County 
dairymen are reducing their production 
cost to the minimum.—A. A. Lauderdale. 





Produced Austrian Pea Sced.—Thir- 
teen Cullman County farmers saved Aus- 
trian peas on 23 acres and have harvested 
13,770 pounds of seed for sowing next 
fall. Only one farm produced less than 


_ 300 pounds of seed per acre—R. M. 


Reaves. 





Bought Seven Bulls.—Seven leading 
farmers of Jackson County have bought 
seven purebred bulls of the Shorthorn 
and Polled Hereford breeds. These 
farmers live in different communities. 


. The bulls will be used in improving and 


enlarging the beef cattle industry.—M. 
T. Gowder. 


Eighth Egg Laying Contest 


HE eighth Alabama egg laying dem- 
Oonstration at Auburn will begin on 





a 









a 


October 1, 1931, and continue until Sep- 


23, 1932, announced Prof. George 


ene 





What Farmers Are Doing 


A. Trollope, head of the poultry de- 
partment of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Competition will be unlimited and en- 
tries will be accepted from any point in 
the United States and other countries. 
This has been the rule for all egg laying 
contests at Auburn. 

Each entry will consist of 13 purebred 
pullets of a Standard variety. Of these 
13 the 10 that have the highest record for 
the month will compose the pen for the 
month and the 10 that have the highest 
record to date will compose the pen to 
date. 

In making this announcement Prof. 
Trollope requests those who are inter- 
ested to file their applications early for 
only 100 pens can be entered. 


Suitsus .Dairy Has Three 
1930 Championships 


By R. E. MILLER 
County Agent, Lowndes County, Georgia 


HE old adage “Blood tells,” has 

again bei borne out in the instance 
of the Suitsus Dairy herd at Valdosta. 
J. C. Hunt, owner of this splendid herd 
of purebred Jerseys, has just received 
three state championship awards from 
the American Jersey Cattle Club for but- 
terfat production. 

Suitsus’ Raleigh’s Molly No. 759024, 
is class AA champion junior three-year- 
old for Georgia, with a record of 505.50 
pounds butterfat in 365 days. 

Suitsus’ Oxford’s Daisy No. 671093 is 
class AAA champion junior four-year- 
old for 1930, with record of 478.21 pounds 
butterfat in 305 days. 

Fancy Tycoon’s Sally No. 763369 is 
class AAA champion senior-two-year- 
old of the state with a record of 354.82 
pounds butterfat in 305 days. 

Mr. Hunt is a- strong believer in good 
blood lines that combine type and produc- 
tion and his 14 years of careful selection 
and breeding have rewarded him with 
about 100 head of Jerseys of excellent 
type and quality that have consistently 
stood in the front ranks of production 
with the best cows in the state. 

During these 14 years, this dairy has 
built itself from a one-cow milk room 
to a large modern dairy plant, with labor- 
saving equipment throughout. 


Florida Farmers’ Week, 
August 10-14 
By J. F. COOPER 


HE Florida Farmers’ Week for 1931 

has been scheduled for August 10 to 
14, beginning at 11 o’clock on the 10th 
and closing at noon on the 14th. The pro- 
gram for the event is practically com- 
plete, and will more than justify any 
Florida farmer or farm woman in at- 
tending. The week’s events will be held at 
the College of Agriculture in Gainesville, 
and all Florida farmers and their families 
are invited to attend. 

The University of Florida is making 
available its dormitories for the use of 
Farmers’ Week visitors at rates 25 per 
cent lower than in recent years. Room 
and board are the only things for which 
visitors will be charged while attending 
the week’s events. 

The program will be divided into sec- 
tions relating to farm crops:and livestock, 
citrus, truck crops, beekeeping, poultry, 
and women’s interests. Each day from 
11 to 12, all groups will come together 
for an inspirational talk by an outstand- 
ing farm leader. Each night program 
will be given over to entertainment fea- 
tures. 

The State Dairymen’s Association and 
State Beekeepers’ Association will meet 
on Thursday, August 13. The pecan 
people will have their program that after- 
noon, also. The State Council for Senior 
Home Demonstration Work will meet 
Wednesday, August 12. _ 

Those interested in making reserva- 
tions, securing copies of the program, or 
obtaining further information about the 
week should write the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Gainesville, Fla. 
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Purple 
Globe, 


Purple or Red Top Globe 


Most popular variety. Medium early, 
globe shaped, handsome appearance 
and héavy cropper in all parts of the 
South. Packet, 5c. Oz., 10c. % Lb., 20c. 
Lb., 55c. 5 Lbs., $2. 


Write for Hastings’ New 1 


Shogoin. 
varieties for only 35c, postpaid. 14 pound 
each of these Turnips for $1. 


| TURNIP PLANTING TIME / 


A Gerden Full for 55 ¢ 


A full supply of early, medium, and late 
Turnips for both bulbous roots and 
greens. One ounce each of Early White 


Flat Dutch, Early Red or Purple Top, 


Top Globe, White Egg, Amber 
Seven Top, and the new Japanese 
Seven ounces, seven excellent 


Shogoin—New Japanese Turnip 
Insect resistant, erect growing Turnip. 
Best combination greens and bulbous 
root variety of superb sweet and mild 
flavor. Packet, 5c. Oz., 10c. % Lhb., 
25c. Lb., 75c. 5S Lbs., $3. 


931 Fall Catalog—Free! 


H.G.HASTINGS Co. 


The Souths Seedsmen 


ATLANTA 


GEORGIA 











Direct Geared Pumpers ¢3,- 
Qxeanderfulengine for home and term. | «Siiias 
ne 18 work and are tt 


| it pay for liself. 
INE 
235C Oakland Avenue, 





WORKS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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en and Children. All kinds. 
aa, Must wear seven months or we replace. 
0! 


extra bonus and silk hose for your own 
use. New selling plan. We deliver or 
you can. No Experience Needed—Ex- 
clusive Territory to producers. Full or 
part time. Big opportunity. Rush name 
and address for full details quickly. 
Give Hose size. 


Wilknit Hosiery Co., 308 Midway. Greenfield, 0. 





UST introducing finest line New Warrant- 
ed Hosiery you ever saw. For Men. Wom- 
126 styles and 


Hosiery and Ford Without Cost 
e furnish new auto to travel in as > 
Samples 
sent in 

your own 
size if 
desired. 

















Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and 

Southern Ruralist advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering 
goods the subscriber says, “‘I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist,’’ and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date 
of order. we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from 
any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We ca try to adjust t ng 
disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers 
should personally investigate land before pur- 
chasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit only those we 
believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either the 
value of or the returns from securities; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have 
become. bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
































FUTURE FA 
4-H C 


Get Your Uniforms 
Without Cost! 


These uniforms are made by the 
Pool Manufacturing Co. at Sherman, 
Texas, and are guaranteed to be 
satisfactory in every way. 


Each and every uniform is absolute- 
ly fast color, will not fade, streak, 
or spot, and are made of genuine 
“Swetpruf” khaki. 

The Future Farmer uniform is made 
of khaki cloth, cadet blue in color 
and the emblems, necktie, and braid 
on cap are of old gold. 


The letters “F. F. A.” are handpainted 


on the necktie which is made of 
gold silk. 


The 4-H Club uniform is made of k 


cloth, sand colored, and the 4-H Club 
emblems are beautifully worked out in 


green and white. 
Full uniform consists of cap, shirt, 
and pants. : 


Absolutely Without Cost! 
You'll be proud to wear this uniform at 
any time—wear it to the county and state 
fairs, conventions and other meetings; 


in contests and in parades. 
Write Today! 


The full uniform can be secured without one 
of cost. 


uniforms for your very own! 
oday! 


Uniform Dept. 


Just write Uniform Dept., The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, 


Ala., asking how you can secure one of these 
Don’t delay—Write 


The Progressive Farmer ~-Southern Ruralist, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Lois P Dowdle, Editor 
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VERY woman wants to look smart. In order to 

do so she must analyze her own figure and know 

how to emphasize her good points and to make any 
undesirable feature sink into the background. With a 
little careful study this is less difficult than it may 
seem. One must study proportions, follow the natural 
lines of the body, and express her.own personality by 
the clothes she wears. 

If we are short we may want to make ourselves 
look taller; this can be done by using lines which carry 
the eye up or down. These lines need not be just plain 
vertical lines but one may have a surplice effect of the 
waist and let the lines continue to the bottom of the 
skirt by means of plaits. The effect may be achieved 
by long panels, tucks from the shoulder to the bottom 
of the skirt, or by means of drapes 
which carry the eye direction up 
and down. 

The placing of the belt is very 
important. If you are short waist- 
ed, place the belt a little below the 
waistline and let the material of 
the blouse cover the decided curve 
and give the effect of a gradual 
curve. If you are long waisted you 
will look smartest to place your 
belt where nature made the curve. 
If you have a sway back, place your 
belt just above or below the small- 
est part but never directly across 
the deep hollow of the back. A 
cape effect in the back of your dress 
is excellent to cover up a too de- 
cided curve. The bolero jacket or 
a dress with a slight blouse in it at 
the waistline wili make your sway 
back disappear. 


A prominent abdomen may be 
made to look less prominent by 
placing the belt low regardless of 
fashion. This will smooth out some 
of the rounded effects and give a 
longer line where most needed over 
the bust. A person of this type 
should never wear a wide or a con- 
trasting belt. A narrow belt which 
slips unobtrusively in and out of 
the dress gives a good effect. A straight line dress is 
always good for this type of figure. 


I ET US not forget to think of proportions. If your 
4 hips are too large in proportion to your shoulders, 
then widen or broaden the shoulders. This may be done 
_ by the use of a cape, a bertha, a drop shoulder, or a wider 
shoulder yoke that carries the eye out over the shoul- 
der. A sleeve with a puff at the top or a raglan sleeve 
will give a broadening effect and may be used to good 
advantage. Any line which carries the eye out over 
the shoulder will take width off the hips. 

If shoulders look too broad, try a fold or some tucks 
over the sides of the bust or a long straight collar to 
break the width of the shoulder. When shoulders have 
too pronounced a slope, break the line from the ear to 
shoulder by means of a collar or scarf. Sometimes the 
hips are too narrow in proportion to the shoulders; in 
that case they must be made to look broader. That 
may be done by the use of tucks or stripes running 
around the hip, or by means of a bow, sash, or loop on 
the side of the skirt. A. peplum or short tunic will be 
effective. Cascades or side drapes will also give a 
broader effect. 

I hear someone asking what is good for round shoul- 
ders. The right placing of the shoulder seam will help 
wonderfully. Place the shoulder seam farther back on 
the shoulder; by so doing it more nearly equalizes the 
front and back lengths and makes the shoulders look 
less round. Cape effect and bolero jackets may be used 
to good advantage to make round shoulders appear less 
round. 

Neck lines are most important for they make or 
mar a costume. The woman with a double chin or a 
short fat neck should always wear a V neck, If you 
have pecapsi she beaks ot ows secke.cores it up with 









To Look Smart, Know Your Figure 


By MRS. DORA K. BARNES 


Clothing Specialist, Texas Extension Service 


a small collar—never with a large one. For a square face 
use a V or round neck—never a square neck. For a 
long face a round neck line is the one to choose; for a 
round face a V or square neck line will be good. 
your neck is not beautiful do not let neck line or collar 
come too far from the throat. If you are young and 
have a pretty neck, then why not wear some of the 
severe neck lines even if they are not as flattering as 
some others? If you have a good figure you do not 
need to be flattered. 


If you are at an age when lines have appeared, the 








Secs 


THIS FARM FAMILY RECOGNIZES ITS RESPONSIBILITY AS ONE OF THE “KEEPERS OF THE 
SOUTH’S FRONT YARD 


wearing of soft materials, lace, or fur next to the face 
will soften the lines. Never wear harsh materials,or 
severe neck lines if you do not want to exaggerate the 
lines in your face and neck. 


Sleeves are very important, the length depending 
upon the type of the wearer and how pretty her arm 
is. A long, tight fitting sleeve is best for the stout 
woman. The stout woman must be careful about sleeve- 
less frocks or short sleeves, for if she is not careful 
she will exaggerate the size of her arm. She should 
never let the bottom of her sleeve strike her at the 
bust line, for it will make her look broader. A person 
with large hips must be careful about wearing a sleeve 
with fullness at the wrist for it will make her hips 
look broader. For thin arms sleeves with fullness will 
be most becoming. 


As to the length of skirts, we all know evening 
dresses are long so we are concerned only with daytime 
dresses. The shape of your leg will greatly determine 
the length of your dress. If you have no calf, the bot- 
tom of your dress should come to the point where your 
leg should begin to taper to the ankle. For those who 
have calves the length will vary, but wear your dress 
the most becoming length. 


Study all lines and see to it that they emphasize your 
good points and conceal the bad points. 





Beautifying the Rural Landscape 
By CONNIE J. BONSLAGEL 
State Home Demonstration Agent, Arkansas 
OVING the woodpile to the back of the house and 
oe eared Je Do pile may not be the 
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_the silver cup which Center Hill won for 1930, 
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ter Hill community in Greene County, Arkansas, it 
was considered an important part of the beautification 
program carried on by the home demonstration club of 
that community. And the community won first place 
in a state-wide contest over communities from 20 other 
counties. 

Center Hill is a community of 26 white homes on an 
United States Highway No. 25. Every one of the 26 the 
homes was landscaped according to plans made by ther ter 
home demonstration agent and the local committee. Of zel 
the 26 homes, 22 were freshly painted, and many im- or 
provements were made such as underpinning houses the 
with native stones, building new steps, repairing porches, be 
re-roofing, and remodeling in general. One new home che 
was built. Both churches, the school, community store, aa 

i : : gor 
and filling station were painted and heii 
repaired and the grounds graded, sils 
sodded, and planted with native ed | 
shrubs and trees and some nursery abs 
stock. Gravel drives and stone steps C 
were added as an approach to the lem 
school and one church. Both ceme- but 
teries were thoroughly cleaned of chil 
dead wood, weeds, and underbrush, in | 
and were sodded and planted. gest 

Two large hollows made by ex- Rs 
cavating necessary to the construc- fooc 
tion of the highway, were graded, fats, 
sodded, and planted. An attractive wate 
filling station was erected on one table 
and on the other a tourist camp of shou 
which any community might be ease: 
proud. Sues 

Every foot of highway and 2. 
crossroads in Center Hill is kept (b) « 
thoroughly cleaned of trash and ote 
weed growths. No special highway is pl. 
plantings were made last year, but of ot 
the naturally beautiful shrubs, trees, :y 
and flowers which abound in the comp 
woods of Arkansas were given ev- eral » 
ery chance to show up at their best, is nc 
Twenty-three of the 26 families in defec 
the community subscribed to maga- abnor 
zines and five have named their measi 
farms on attractive signs near the 4, | 
entrance to the grounds. sth 

All citizens of Greene County take great pride in Sok 
the accomplishment of Center Hill. Truckloads of happii 
plants were donated by the people of Paragould for # teache 
landscaping public and community buildings. often 

OMMUNITIES in the Delta counties were con- # Ag a 

fronted with the problems of numerous plantation expan 
tenant houses and few instances of home ownership. 
Chatfield-in Crittenden County with Mrs. Joseph Prich- 
ard as local chairman and Mrs. Dorothy Morris, home & 

demonstration agent, secured the interest of the land- 
owners to the extent that 100 Negro cabins and 200 out- c 


houses were whitewashed. Many of these Negro cab- 
ins were made attractive by plantings of shrubs and 
flowers. a 






In each community competing operations were cefi- - 
tered around roads, both public and private; fence rows} 
community buildings and grounds including churches,” 
schools, cemeteries, store buildings, and filling stations; 
private homes which were judged on a regular score” 
card for home grounds, and related farm fundamentals 
including farm buildings, gates, fences, and such which” 
were moved as necessary so as to be properly located 
and then put in repair. a 

















In the beginning, 25 rural communities, | representing - 
as many counties, entered the state contest but four had 
to discontinue the work due to the continued drouth dur- 
ing the summer. Twenty-one rural schools, 24 rural 
churches, and 694 farm home grounds were landscaped 
and otherwise improved. 


Every community has signified its determination t 
continue its program through 1932. The program is 4 
five-year program. The 21 communities which weté 
entered last year will compete among themselves 
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Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 





Getting the Youngsters 
Ready for School 


BOUT two million children who have 
never as yet attended classes of pub- 
lic instruction will this fall knock for ad- 
mittance at the school house doors of 
America. All par- 
ents and guardians 
are anxious that 
their wards be given 
the best opportunity 
within the power of 
the school authorities 
for the mental * and 
physical training of 
these children. 
Boards of educa- 
tion, school superin- 
tendents, principals, 
and teachers certainly have placed upon 
them a most serious obligation in at- 
tempting to produce good and useful citi- 
zens for the future. But let no parent 
or guardian think for one moment that 
the whole responsibility of education can 
be shifted to the shoulders of those in 
charge of our schools. The best of in- 
structors cannot be expected to make 
good students of those whose vitality is 
being dissipated through diseased ton- 
sils, carious teeth, infected gums, enlarg- 
ed adenoids, or those who are frequently 
absent on account of contagious diseases. 
Of course, there are unforeseen prob- 
lems which will almost always develop, 
but parents can and should prepare their 
children for this very important period 
in life by at least following a few sug- 
gestions enumerated below. 
1. Correctly balanced diet—Al1\ chil- 
dren of every age must have the several 
food elements such as_ carbohydrates, 
fats, proteins, vitamins, mineral salts, and 
water in correct proportion. Milk, vege- 
tables, fruits, and plenty of pure water 
should always be provided. Many dis- 
eases of bones, teeth, and other body tis- 
sues have their origin in mal-nourishment. 
2. Immunization against (a) smallpox, 
(b) diphtheria, and (c) typhoid fever. The 
opportunity or chance for infection is 
multiplied very markedly when the child 
is placed in the midst of a large number: 
of other persons. 
3. A careful physical examination by a 
competent and interested physician sev- 
eral months prior to admission to school 
is not only desirable but essential. If 
defects of tonsils, teeth, adenoids, or other 
abnormal conditions are found, remedial 
measures should be instituted at once. 

4, Discipline —All children should have 
thoroughly drilled into them the fact that 
their school lives will prove much more 
profitable and be much fuller of joy and 
happiness if they codperate fully with 
Ill behavior 
often spoils a child’s entire school career. 


5. Lastly it should be remembered that 
the teacher can continue to develop and 
expand only what the parent has begun. 


Aunt ‘Het Says— 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 










Dr. M. F. HAYGOOD 
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Here is a fact many peo- 
ple do not realize — that 
your teeth and gums 
are as vital and ‘‘alive’’ 
as any muscle in your 
body. Just as much in 
need of “‘training’’— 
just as much in need of regular, vig- 
orous, stimulating exercise! 

Think a minute! Unless you are 
different from most Americans, most 
of your diet consists of foods which 
require little or no chewing — soft, 
mushy foods which make lazy loaf- 
ers out of teeth and gums. These 
are foods which deny teeth the 
stimulating and beneficial exercise 
which Nature intended them to 
have. And teeth can't train on mush! 


Grape-Nuts 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Baseball 
Pitchers 


UOITS! 


Can a baseball hurler keep bis 
arm muscles strong and supple 
playing quoits—flicking a ring 
of rope over a peg? Not achance! 


SH 
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Chew! Chew! That’s the advice 
your dentist will give you. Give 
your teeth proper daily care, visit 
your dentist regularly, of course — 
but chew! : 
How can you pleasantly encour- 
age this stimulating exercise of 
teeth and gums? By eating a deli- 
cious breakfast dish, famous for 
its flavor throughout the world — 
Grape-Nuts— crisp, crunchy, nut- 
sweet kernels which you enjoy chew- 
ing. And as you enjoy Grape-Nuts 
you ‘‘tone-up"’ tissues and help 
to conserve and protect healthy 
firmness of teeth and gums. 


in calcium and phos- 

phorus, the two most 
important elements to build sound 
teeth. In fact, such a serving of 
Grape-Nuts contains more varied 
nourishment than many a hearty 
meal! It benefits practically every 
part of your body. 

Be wise. Start to-morrow morn- 
ing to include Grape-Nuts in your 
breakfast. Grape-Nuts, a product 
of General Foods Corporation, is 


1931, 


sold by grocers everywhere. o.2.'23%.. 
FREE SAMPLE 


GENERAL Foops, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, a trial package of 
Grape-Nuts, and two booklets: “Civilized 
Teeth and How to_ Prevent Them,” and 
Happier Days from Better Breakfasts.” 





Prog. F. 8-31 


Grape-Nuts, served 
with whole milk or Nemé 
cream, benefits teeth Street 
from the ‘“‘inside,’’ Ci 
too. For this delicious: 
breakfast dish is rich 








ty State. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


In Camada, address General Foods, Limited, 
Cobourg, Ontario. 


























BOYS! BOYS! 
Daily Use of 


Caticura Soap 


Keeps Face and Hands 
Clear and Healthy 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 24B, Malden, Masa 











“Ben has got the kind of religion that 
es him love everybody except them he 
to live with ever’ day.” 

‘I always know whether a woman in- 
to pay back a cup o’ sugar she bor- 








Good and 





ws. If she don’t aim to, she sends one 
the children.” ie 





eres 








Good for You. 











Special Offer--Select Your Own Club | 


Make up your own club from the following list of popu- 
lar magazines. Your new or renewal one-year subsc: 
tion to this paper is already checked. Mark a cross (X) 








ite any four magazines of your own selection and 

will be sent to you with The Progressive Farmer 

and Southern Ruralist for one year for only ........... x 

Renewal Subscriptions Will Be Extended 
(X] The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist ............ccecceccceccesecees -1 Year 
0 American Poultry Journal ...... 1 Year CY Home Citele is .ciscccosvessccses 1 Year 
0 The Country Home ............ ear O Home Friend ......... canéeos eee Year 
Formerly Farm & Fireside CO) Household Magazine ....... e+eeel Year 
O) Everybody’s Poultry Magazine.1 Year CO Dlustrated Mechanics ..........1 Year 
O] Gentlewoman Magazine ........ 1 Year 0 Poultry Success .......--++ee0++ 1 Year 
£3: Good Stories. ices iccsccceisccces 1 Year CO Woman’s World ............ eeeel Year 





Mail a Dollar Bill Today—At Our Risk 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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CREAM CHEESE AND GRATED CU- 

CUMBER AND TOMATO AND LET- 

TUCE SANDWICHES BEING MADE 
FOR THE OUTDOOR SUPPER. 


HEN the long days of sum- 

mer come the family soon 

tire of the usual three hot 
meals a day. And the housewife 
tires of them even earlier than the 
family. Nothing is more satisfy- 
ing for supper than a salad, some 
simple sandwiches or bread and 
butter, and a refreshing iced drink. 
Of course, dessert may be added 
but usually it is in the form of 
fresh fruit or a frozen dish or one 
that can be prepared hours in ad- 
vance and stored in the ice box. 


Congealed salads and desserts 
are especially acceptable at this 
season. They lighten the work of 
the housewife because they can be 
kept three or four days if a good 
refrigerator is available and they 
are pleasing in texture. One pre- 
caution should be taken, however— 
that of using a little less liquid 
and thus making the gelatine base 
a little stiffer in hot weather than in cold. For these 
dishes, one may use any of the commercial products on 
the market. If the flavored gelatines are used it must 
be remembered that they already contain sugar. 


A PICNIC SUPPER MENU 


To have a picnic, it is not necessary to go a long 
distance from the house. A picnic supper may be served 
right in the back yard. If it is not too hot it is lots of 
fun to build a fire, especially if it can be built on the 
creek bank down in the pasture. If there must be an 
excuse for the fire, wieners can be roasted, coffee made, 
or marshmallows toasted. 


~ There are so many types of sandwiches there ought 
never to be any difficulty in deciding what to have. At 
our house there are three favorite kinds of sandwiches 
all of which are easy to make and good to eat. A nut 
sandwich of some sort is first choice. That may be 
peanut butter mixed with sweet cream and cream cheese 
or nuts of any kind mixed with grated cheese and made 
ready to spread by the addition of a little cream or 
mayonnaise. The second must have something crisp in 
it. Whole wheat bread spread with softened butter and 
made into sandwiches may have a filling of ground 
cucumber, chopped watercress, thinly sliced onion, or 
grated raw carrot. Any of these sandwich fillings need 
a sprinkle of salt and may be further seasoned with 
lemon juice or salad dressing. Always there must be 
a sweet sandwich too. Most often this is just plain 
jelly spread on buttered bread and perhaps a little 
grated cocoanut sprinkled on top of that. Or it may be 
marmalade with chopped nuts or cream cheese added. 


Stuffed eggs are always acceptable at a picnic. 
These may be prepared in the morning when dinner is 
being cooked or just after breakfast, and will suffer no 
harm from standing in the ice box for. several hours. 

And of course some sort of dessert must be on hand. 
It may be fruit of any kind, just whatever is seasonable. 
Or it may be homemade cookies or one of the many 
delicious kinds of cakes that may be bought ready pre- 
pared. We find that some of the packages of assorted 
cakes are very satisfying and save a lot of time and 
effort. 


A few other things that are particularly acceptable 
at this season of the year are given here. 





JELLIED CARROT AND PINEAPPLE SALAD 
‘Drain a can of crushed pineapple and measure the 









it. Add an eau guontity of srated raw carrots, sed 


“Bread 
Come 


For each two cups of the mixture 
make one pint of gelatine. The 
prepared lemon or lime gelatine 
is sweetened and flavored just 
right. This should be. melted 
with %4 cup boiling water and 


A FEW CHAIRS, A SWING AND A TABLE UNDER THE 
TREES ON THE BACK LAWN PROVIDE THE RIGHT 
SETTING FOR SUPPER THESE HOT DAYS AND 
MAKE ENTERTAINING SIMPLE AND INFORMAL. 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


then the pineapple juice added to make a pint 
or a little less. When the gelatine is cool add 
the pineapple and carrots and pour into indi- 
vidual molds to chill, When congealed these 
may be unmolded and served on crisp lettuce 
leaves. ¢ 

This salad is particularly good with cold 
baked ham and whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwiches. With iced tea, ginger ale, or fruit 
punch, this makes a delightful supper and one that may 
be served with little difficulty on the porch, out in the 
garden, or in the dining room. Iced watermelon or 
halves of cantaloupes filled with vanilla ice cream make 
a satisfying dessert for this meal. 


DAISY SALAD 
Hard cook 6 eggs, peel, and slice lengthwise into 


eighths. Remove the yolks and mix with 4 cup mayon- 
naise. On each plate pile shredded green lettuce, leaves 


and then arrange the whites on these like the petals of 
daisies. Heap the yolks in the center. Cold string 
beans boiled whole may be used to simulate foliage if 
desired, though this is not necessary. 


SALMON SALAD 


1% cups crackers 
Salad’ dressing 


1 can of salmon 

5 or 6 small pickles 

6 hard cooked eggs 

Remove the bones and the skin from the salmon 
and flake it. ‘Chop the pickles and eggs and crush the 
crackers (do not roll or crush too fine). Mix lightly 
and add mayonnaise or cooked dressing. 


COOKED DRESSING 


1 egg, well beaten 1 teaspoon celery seed 
6 tablespoons sugar 1 cup vinegar 

1 teaspoon dry mustard ¥Y% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon butter 


Mix the mustard, celery seed, and sugar. Add to 
the egg. Stir in vinegar and cook until thick. Add 
butter. Cool and mix with the salad. 


TOMATO JELLY SALAD 


3 cups cooked tomatoes 1 teaspoon salt 
% cup chopped onion l tablespoon granulated 


¥% cup chopped celery gelatine 
1 bay leaf cup cold water 
1 clove ayonnaise 










ce 





and Butter, 
to Supper” 


Cook the fresh or canned tomatoes with the onion, 
celery, bay leaf, clove, pepper, sugar, and salt. Soak 
gelatine in cold water and add to the boiling tomatoes. 
When gelatine is dissolved strain and pour into small 
molds. “When serving turn each mold into a nest of 
lettuce leaves and place 1 tablespoon of mayonnaise on 
top. These may be made to look 
like small tomatoes or the jelly 
may be molded in a square pan 
and cut in diamonds or cubes to 
serve. 


ASPARAGUS AND TOMATO SALAD 

Choose small uniform tomatoes, 
one for each person to be served. 
Cut a slice off of both the stem end 
and the blossom end of each to- 
mato and carefully scoop out the 
center so as to make a ring about 
an inch or more wide. Drench 
with French dressing and put a 
bundle of asparagus tips in each 
tomato ring. Serve on lettuce with 
French dressing and cheese straws 
or cheese wafers. These may be 
served on individual salad plates 
or they may be placed on a large 
platter from which they can be 
served later. 


RAW VEGETABLE SALAD 
Mix together 1 cup grated raw 
carrots and 1 cup finely chopped 


, 





VANILLA MOUSSE WITH BERRIES, 
PEACHES, OR OTHER FRUIT IN SEASON, 


A MOLD OF PLAIN 
CRUSHED 


MAKES A SATISFYING DESSERT. 


cabbage or celery or cabbage and celery combined. 
Add 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 2 teaspoons onion juice, 
¥Y teaspoon salt, and %4 cup mayonnaise or boiled dress- 
ing. Serve on green lettuce leaves. 

FRUIT ICE CREAM 


2 tablespoons cold water 
1 cup whipping cream 

1 cup crushed fruit 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 


1 cup milk 

Y% cup sugar 

¥% teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 

1% teaspoons gelatine 

Scald milk in double boiler and add sugar and salt. 
Pour slowly over beaten eggs. Return to double boiler 
and cook until custard coats spoon. Pour over gelatine 
which has been soaking in cold water. Chill thoroughly. 
Fold in the crushed fruit, flavoring, and lastly the 
whipped cream. Pour into trays of mechanical refrig- 
erator and freeze about 4 hours. Or freeze, using a 
mixture of 3 parts ice and one part salt. Any fruit may 


‘be used. The gelatine helps to give more body to the 


cream but may be omitted if desired. 
BERRY OR PEACH MOUSSE 


Crush ripe peaches or berries enough to make 2 cups. 
Cover with sugar to sweeten and allow to stand 1 
hour. Soak 1% tablespoons granulated gelatine in % 
cup milk or water for 5 minutes. Set the bowl in hot 
water and stir until dissolved. Add %4 cup sugar and 
1 teaspoon vanilla. Fold in 1 quart of cream whipped 
and then the fruit. Chill. 
a mixture of 3 parts ice and 1 part salt, and let stand 
undisturbed for 3 hours. 


An out-of-doors meal always tastes better than the a 
same food eaten indoors, so remember to have plenty 4 
ual sebabexet. you riokde ee 






Pack in a mold, immerse im ~ 
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Modes for Midsummer 


§ Bonet tucks in the waist below the yoke and in the peplum afford a simple 

but effective trimming in this dainty and “different looking” frock for 

growing girls, No. 7274. Organdy in a soft shade of pink was used, but 

voile in pastel shades, crepe de Chine, or chiffon would all be quite lovely. 
Designed in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. A 
12-year size will require 254 yards of 35-inch 
material. 


Delightfully comfortable and pleasing is the 
model for mature figures, No. 7172. As shown, 
voile in a gray and white design 
was used with lace for the ves- 
tee, but printed silk and chiffon 
are also suggested. Designed in 
8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
and 52 inches bust measure. A 
46-inch size will require 5% 
yards of 39-inch material. 


WHAT TO DO 
FOR BABY DURING 
THESE SUMMER 
MONTHS 

















HE baby’s digestion 1s easily upset, especially during the hot 

f jets. Consequently, its food must not only be pure, nutri- 
tious and digestible, but must not irritate the stomach and bowels. 
Pure milk, either fresh or evaporated, suitably modified, is a safe 
food. Use the method of modification found successful in leading 
hospitals and in the practice of physicians throughout the countty- 
This safe, simple and economical method consists of the addition 
of KaroSyrupto milk. Karo,as every mother knows, is a pure, energy- 
producing carbohydrate food derived from corn. It is completely 
digestible, even by the frailest infant. Karo is the safe hot weather 


addition to milk formulas—excellent for growing children, too. 


For youthful figures, 7267 is an ideal style 
for warm summer days or for informal evening 


occasions. It may be made without sleeves 


and with the cape collar, or without the collar 
; 7 26 8 and with sleeves. The waist portions are in hip 
a \ — length and are joined to flared skirt sections. 
hoo) no) : The front of the skirt is shaped to form a nar- 
eae row panel with rounded edge that is fastened ce ‘ 
over the collar. Designed in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, ‘ 
and 20 years, or 32, 34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure. A 16-year size will . 
require 3% yards of 35-inch material if made as shown in the large view. FREE TO MOTHER S$ 
: : . : : “The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” is a practical, helpful booklet written 
Batiste in a soft pink shade was used to make the frock for the little girl Ae E Asn. : Scie @ esppeeesig 
No. 7268. Voile, crepe de Chine, and cotton prints are also suitable. Designed by one of America’s leading baby epeciatiom,: Mall coapon below fot your copy: 
in 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, and 4, years. A 3-year size will require 1% CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
yards of 39-inch material. Department P. F,-8, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Please send me my copy of “The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child.” 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
} 15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Fall Book of 
, Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Pri 1 TOW 0 csinivvnis see age 
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Nowadays extravagance is as much out 
of style as short skirts. Thrift has taken 
its place. Smart women everywhere are 
shopping for quality ... not for fool- 
ish frills. That is why three million wo- 
men use Plough’s Favorite Bouquet Face 
Powder. It’s as fine and as pure as money 
can buy yet the price is only 25c. You'll 
be amazed the first time you use this fra- 
grant, clinging powder. Perfect complex- 
ion beauty will be yours. Your skin will 
be satin-smooth, radiant, youthful. You 
will know that never before have you 
been so lovely and attractive. Today—ask 
for Plough’s Favorite Bouquet in the 
square-shaped red box—the largest sell- 
ing face powder in the world for 25c. 


Plougles 


FAVORITE BOUQUET 


FACE POWDER 


If you prefer a heavier texture powder, choose 
Plough’s “‘Exquisite’” Face Powder, in the round 
red box, 50c. For oily skin, Plough’s ‘Incense of 
Flowers” Face Powder, in the red oval box, 75c. 





5379 


OYARDS EXTRA, 


CORNS 3" 


relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoefrictionand pressure. 


spn “id 
Zino “Pads, 22105, 


WINDMILL 
s, ECONOMY 


, If you need power 

“ee | for pumping wa- 

h>—Az>s€] ter, the Aermotor is 

as the cheapest and 

wa most reliable power you 

4 can get. It costs practically 

nothing to operate an Aer- 

motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 

made of the best materials. It 

will run more years, stand 

more storms and need fewer 

repairs than any other pump- 

ing machine. It is econom- 

icalin first costand the econ- 

omy continues right thru 

the many years of constant 
M service. 

You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
the wind exposure is fair- 

ly good. An Aermotor will 
do it for you cheaper 
and better. 
Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 
; For full information write 
AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
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By 
SALLY 
‘| CARTER 





Pearls and diamonds precious are 
But less useful... yes, by 


NCE upon a time a suddenly rich 

man had a large diamond set in his 
front tooth, thus managing to present 
to the world a literally brilliant smile! 
(Who was it that said men were never 
vain?) Most of us can manage an at- 
tractive smile by giving far less extrava- 
gant attention to the thirty-two pearls 
with which Mother Nature presented us 
on the installment plan, and often takes 
away on the same plan. But it is hard- 
ly kind to blame loss of teeth upon Mother 
Nature. She does her part to keep us 
smiling happily and attractively through 
the years, but all too often she gets little 
cooperation from us. 

We girls and boys have to 
depend on our mothers for 
the first care of our teeth, 
though it is remarkablehow 
early a child can be taught 
the habit of brushing the 
teeth, especially with the 
added incentive of a cunning 
china dog or cat or elephant - 
to hold the brush when it’s 
not in use and to distinguish 
it from sister’s or brother’s. 
Contrary to the old-fash- 
ioned idea, it is very im- 
portant to keep a child’s first 
teeth clean and whole. Mothers must also 
see that children get foods containing cal- 
cium and other mineral salts—fruits, 
vegetables, and plenty of milk—for these 
are the foods that make the material of 
the teeth firm and hard, to resist decay. 
Crooked teeth should be straightened 
when the child is young. 


HE teeth need plenty of exercise, and 

they can get this only by chewing hard- 
foods—toast, cereals, crackers, nuts. Chil- 
dren should be taught to chew every mor- 
sel thoroughly as this habit is first aid 
to good digestion and good teeth. A baby 
I know has been taught this so carefully 
that she chews water, and that, indeed is 
a funny sight! Chewing gum is fine for 
exercising and cleansing teeth and sweet- 
ening the breath. So it makes a good 
substitute when you simply cannot get 
to your toothbrush after a meal. Now 
please don’t get a large wad of gum and 
in the presence of family and friends an- 
nounce that Sally Carter said for you to 
chew gum. I also tell you to brush your 
teeth—but I don’t mean for you to do it 
in public. 

For the daily beauty care and health 
care of your teeth, never miss brushing 
them after every meal with a firm, but 
not-too-hard toothbrush shaped to reach 
every tooth. Brush the upper teeth and 
gums downward, and the lower ones up- 
ward. Keep a spool of dental floss to re- 
move particles lodged between the teeth. 
For a dentifrice you may use any one of 
the creams or powders advertised, or one 
recommended by your dentist, or the old- 
fashioned prepared chalk and orris pow- 
der. There is no better dentrifice known 
than salt and soda—as much as your 
brush will take un—or plain soda. This 
has a natural bite that removes stains 
and film, and it is alkaline in its reaction 
so that it neutralizes mouth acids that 
often cause bad breath and decay. A 
mouth wash is almost indispensable in 
the care of the teeth as the liquid pene- 


lessens the chances of bad breath and of 
tooth decay. Here, again, you may use a 





prepared antiseptic 


th wash or a 





and air for several hours. 


AOE. 4:3 


Than the rows of gleaming pearl 
Seen when smiles a “‘bandbox girl’’} 


‘Smilin’ Through” The Years 


TWICE-A-Year visit to your den- 
_& tist is the “stitch in time” that saves 
nine. It is a real economy both from a 
financial and a health standpoint. Poor 
teeth, besides being unbeautiful and un- 
satisfactory, often cause rheumatism, 
neuritis, and a whole train of bodily ills 
that would never have had a chance to 
develop if dental care had been given 
regularly. Have your dentist clean and 
polish your teeth after his examination 
and. any necessary work are finished. 
This keeps the enamel in good condition 
and removes roughness that might serve 
as lodging places for germs of decay. 
Besides, it sets a standard 
of gleaming, polished teeth 
which will show you just 
how nice they can look. Va- 
cation time is a splendid time 
for the whole family to 
visit the dentist. He may be 
tempted to give you whole- 
sale prices if your family is 
large enough. For the school 
children it means much to 
get all such work attended 
to before school starts. 

Don’t use a_ toothbrush 
long. Throw it away when 
it shows the least sign of 
wear. And give it a sunning and airing 
and washing quite often. Soak it for a 
few minutes in a strong solution of salt 
or soda or a mild solution of ammonia, 
rinse thoroughly, and set it in the sun 
It is well to 
keep two toothbrushes—one for night 
and one for morning, so that one is al- 
ways dry. 


Pretty teeth are so truly a business and 
social asset that no person can afford to 
neglect his teeth for a single day. With 
the care outlined here, your teeth will 
be white and gleaming, your gums 
healthy, and your smile will be attrac- 
tive even if every tooth is not perfectly 
shaped. Best of all, you will preserve 


A 


your teeth and your good digestion which 
they guard, and will keep, until a ripe old 


age, those thirty-two good reasons for 
smiling. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 
TOWN 


(| 4 


2 


SHIP 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 








Change Town into Ship by climbing 


trates where the brush cannot reach and down a rung at a time, changing one let- 
ter only in each step without transposing. 


Maybe you can find a shorter solution 


a8, ours, which is printes ¢ on the Pick- 


wei ie aa peace ae 


Tips for Travelers 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


“My heart is warm with the friends I make 
And better friends I’ll not be knowing, 
But there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take, 

No matter where it’s going.’ 


O YOU are going a-traveling? Per- 
haps weeks ago you planned your 
wardrobe. If so, you no doubt have a 
dark blue or a beige silk suit. Either of 
these is especially good for hard wear as 
neither shows soil. With your suit you 
will need a light woolen coat for cool 
weather. Let your hat, purse, gloves, and 
shoes match or harmonize with your suit. 
Be sure to wear comfortable shoes, 
Pinched feet can ruin the nicest holiday. 
As for the boys, they have not had to 
ponder over fashion books. All they need 
is a trip to the pressen and to the boot- 
black, and they are ready. 

For your peace of mind, the least lug- 
gage is best—no more than two pieces if 
you would be happiest. Hatboxes - and 
suit cases can be had in many colors, 
but you will be wise to choose blue, black, 
or brown. However, it is not necessary 
that you spend money on a new. dressing 
case. Get out the old family “valise.” 
Clean it up and have it mended if it needs 
new straps or handles. 

One more word on dress. If you travel 
by car, a wash dress or a wool jersey 
will be suitable. I decided to confine my- 
self to train travel as that offers more 
problems. 


EFORE packing, suppose you go to 
the nearest ten-cent store, (I hope 
you find them as fascinating as I do) and 
get the small sizes of tooth paste, mouth 
wash, and any other toilet articles you 
need. These take up so little space, and 
each has enough for a week or a ten days’ 
supply. 

From the ten-cent store go to the bank 
and get enough money for your trip with 
a little extra as a margin for unforeseen 
expenses. Be sure to get some change 
for tips. It is unwise to travel with 
large sums of money. If you must do so 
in the case of a long trip, get travelers’ 
checks from,the bank. 

This matter of tips is often confusing. 
The general rule is to give 10 per cent of 
the bill. That is, if your dinner costs $1, 
give the waiter a dime. A dime is also 
the usual tip for a meal costing under $1. 
If you are on the train overnight, a quar- 
ter to the Pullman porter is all right. 
If you are on the Pullman a compara- 
tively short time, 10 or 15 cents is enough. 
To the “red-cap” (porter) who carries 
your bags give 10 cents a bag or more, 
depending on how heavy they are and how 
far he has to carry them. Tips in din- 
ing rooms are usually left under the plate 
or on the tray on which the waiter has 
brought you your change when you paid 
your bill. Tipping is not always done. 
Some restaurants prefer that it be not 
done. If you are in doubt, ask someone 
in charge. 


ELL, with that information tucked 
snugly in your mind, you are ready 
to board the train, if you have not left 
your ticket or your purse at home. 
Sometimes I find the basins in the 
women’s dressing room messy with soap- 
suds and face powder. When you finish 
using a basin, wipe it out with the towel 
you are through with. That reminds me 
of the difference between an optimist, a 
pessimist, and a lady. An optimist washes 
the tub after his bath, a pessimist before, 
and a lady before and after. Don’t try 
to see how many towels you can use in 
the course of your journey, and don't 
make a habit of collecting towels and 
table silver from trains and hotels. Per- 
haps you call it an innocent joke of col- 
lecting souvenirs. But it is as much steal-. 
ing as is taking money that does not be- 
long to you. 
Leave valuables at home when you 
travel. It is in bad taste to wear com 


spicuously handsome jewelry when trav-— 


eling. 
Quiet speech is always in good taste 
but never more so than when traveling. 


The traveler who in a loud voice cri 


cises food and other accommodations 
pitied by his fellow travelers as c 
from a home whose appointments 
poor. 

So you are going a-traveling? 


_you have a jolly good time. 
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A Surprise Coming 


OR a number of weeks we have been 
working and planning on something 
new, something entirely different, and we 
know it is going to please every one of 
our young folks. This new “something” 
—we are not going to tell you now what 
it is—can be shared by all, so we may 
not be able to keep it just ‘for ourselves 
but we are sure -no one wants to. 
Can you guess by next month what it 
is? Here are a few hints to help you: 
It is enjoyed by the boys and girls, also 


COME ON IN FELLOWS 
THE WATER 
iS FINE J 





DRAWING BY LONE SCOUT HOBSON ROUGHTON, 
INVERNESS, ALABAMA. WRITE THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS, BIR- 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
SCOUT. 


MINGHAM, ALA., 
HOW TO BECOME A 


grown-up men and women. It is a joy 
and comfort to cripples and shut-ins, and 
still appeals to the most active. It is 
fun, yet it is educational and creates a 
better appreciation of one of our finest 
arts. 

You are probably saying to yourself 
that this “something” must be very fine. 
It is, and next month you will know all 
about it. To make possible all of the 
splendid things mentioned above—besides 
many others—all you need do is to fol- 
low a few simple lessons, the first one to 
start September 1. Watch for it. 


Help Us, Help Yourself 


D° YOU live near some spot famous 
in United States history or that of 
your own state and on which walnuts are 
growing? Then The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist and the National 
Nut Tree Planting Council want your 
help. Can you arrange with the owners 
or the caretakers of the property to col- 
lect the walnuts this fall for distribution 
and planting in all parts of our country 


Willie Willis Says— 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publi 8 Syndi 








, 





“‘T’m goin’ to be @ better boy now. I 


put off sayin’ my prayers for three nights, 
| Gn’ now I’ve got another boil comin’. 


“Uncle Billy gave me a dime to buy a 
for my birthday, but Uncle Hiram 
n't give me nother, but five dollars for 





as a part of the bicentennial celebra- 
tion of the birth of George Washington? 
The boys and girls who gather the nuts 
will of course not be expected to pay any 
shipping charges. That will be provided 
for. When you collect the nuts and sack 
them ready for shipping you will have 
done your part. Everyone who cooper- 
ates will be given recognition through the 
Young People’s Department. If you can 
and would like to have a part in this 
fine project, write immediately to Alex- 
ander Nunn, The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 


Future Farmers Honored 


WENTY-EIGHT boys had confer- 
red upon them the degree, Future 
Farmer of Alabama, at the second an- 
nual meeting of the Alabama Association 
of Future Farmers of America at Au- 
burn July 17-18. This is the highest de- 
gree that can be conferred in the state. 
The requirements for receiving this de- 
gree are completion of an outstanding 
supervised project in vocational agricul- 
ture, and a scholastic record of at least 
85. The 28 boys who received the de- 
gree have $11,168 either in banks or pro- 
ductively invested. 
Those who received the honor were :— 


Earnest Thornhill, MHoltville; Roland 
Cooper, Robertsdale; Clerman Cash, 
Millport; Henry McNutt, Haleyville; 
Newton Holaday, Rogersville; Wilbur 


Kelley, Evergreen; K. K. Cooper, Rob- 
ertsdale; CC. W. Mason, Cherokee; 
Gwinn Shelton, Moulton; A. W. Johnson, 
Vernon; Phillip Thomas, Athens; Homer 
Holt, Evergreen; W. F. Owens, Abbe- 








A Thought 


Drawn by 
ANNA MARY MAT- 
TINGLY 
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ville; Milton Johnson, Athens; Clarence 
Oliver, Millport; Herschel Terrell, Wal- 


nut Grove; Howard Roland, Vernon; 
Paul Jackson, Vernon; Calvin Arant, 
McKenzie; Leon Smith, Ramer; Ben 


Spear, Ramer; Harvey Milligan, Ramer ; 
Stewart Hiley, Marion; E. F. Aultman, 


Marion; O. W. Buford, Marion; Julius 
Carnell, Blountsville; Delar Culp, Isa- 
bell; J. H. Jones, Collinsville. 


At the third annual session of the 
Georgia Future Farmers Association, at 
Athens, July 13-18, thirteen were awarded 
the “Georgia Planter’ degree for out- 
standing work in vocational agriculture. 

The following won the honor: Max 
Smith, Grove High School; Thomas 
Brant, Pavo; Roy Query, Epworth; Har- 
lin Winkle, Gore; Edward A. Willis, 
Barnesville; Alvin Nichols, Epworth; Ce- 
cil Shadburn, Barnesville; Robert Fulcher 
Waynesboro; Harold Tyner, Lanier; Ful- 
ton Morey, Sale City; Herbert Gannon, 
Carrollton; Thomas Dixon Brown, 
Carnesville, and Bill Smith, Mount Zion. 

Thomas Dixon Brown of Carnesville 
was elected president of the Georgia As- 
sociation for the coming year. Willie 











Robert Fulcher, Waynesboro, 
Harlin Winkle, 


president ; 
second vice- -president ; 
Gore, third vice-president; Cecil Shad- 
burn, Barnesville, secretary; Fulton 
Morey, Sale City, treasurer; and M. D. 
Mobley, assistant supervisor of agricul- 
tural education in Georgia, was re-elected 
state adviser. 


Joseph Randall Tootle, Screven, won 
first place in the state speaking contest. 
First prizes in the farm shops contest went 
to Union High School and Fred Clark- 
son of Barnesville A. and M. 


Mr. Eason Is Convinced 
By J. W. FANT 


ELL, Son, have you plenty of 

hay?” remarked T. J. Eason to 
his son Reginald while they were unload- 
ing the last load of six tons of oats and 
vetch hay cut from 4% acres of poor 
sandy land. 

“Yes, Daddy, I made enough for you 
and me both,” replied Reginald. 

“T told you last fall that I believed 
vetch and oats would make a lot of hay 
while the land would otherwise be grow- 
ing nothing,” Reginald continued as they 
unhitched the mules. 


“Let me get my project record and see 
how much this hay has cost me. I be- 
lieve that I have made some good hay 
mighty cheap,” said Reginald as he com- 
pleted his supper ahead of the rest of the 
family. 

“Here are the facts,” he said as he 
came in with his record. “I sowed 5 
bushels of oats, $4.25; 100 pounds of vetch 
seed, $11.75; nitrate of soda (applied the 
first week in March), $13.95; rent on 4% 
acres of land, $13.50; labor (horse and 
man), $23.10. Total cost, $66.55. I made 
six tons of hay which gives me good hay 
for $11.09 per ton. Or, about half what 
ordinary Johnson grass hay would cost 
us now.” 

“That’s fine! And you remember we 
plowed in about % acre where there 
were no oats,” Mr. Eason replied. 

“What do you think of vetch now, 
Dad?” questioned Reginald. 

“T think a lot of it son. I think enough 
of it, that I will sow all of that back field 
this fall,” said Mr. Eason. 

The back field referred to is about 15 
acres of sandy hillside land that was ter- 
raced with broadbase terraces last spring. 


Reginald is a first-year student in vo- 
cational agriculture at Eclectic, Alabama. 





Planning to Enter College? 


Ho can students work their way 
through college? Self Help for Col- 
lege Students, a bulletin obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 25 cents, suggests 
methods. In 611 colleges, 200,000 stu- 
dents earned $33,000,000 in one year. 
The bulletin also tells what student loan 
funds are available, tuition rates, and 
college expenses, and includes a directory 
of colleges. 


Wanted: An Address 


ILL Elizabeth Perkins, of Madison 

County, Alabama, please send her 
postoffice address to the Young People’s 
Department of The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist? 


Qo 


THERE ARE 35 LETTERS IN THIS QUOTATION 
PUZZLE. YOU CAN SOLVE IT BY SELECTING A 
LETTER SOMEWHERE IN THE SQUARE AND 
READING TO YOUR RIGHT. SKIP EVERY OTHER 
LETTER AND GO AROUND THE SQUARE TWICE, 
THB bytstseam ecard Is FROM JEREMIAH betgte 
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Farmer Paid 37994 
in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year old farm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman ayear ago. 
First month made $310.50 
insales. After alittle ex- / 
perience, he sol F 
enough Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
ade Trees, Rose 
Bushes, Hedges, , 
and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid $199.61incash North Carolina 
and awarded 4 Speciai Valuable Week- 















ly Sales gre: in addition—ALL IN 
A SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TOOayt Let us show you the it 
Sales O gh thas our Huge Adv 


amine reaching 000,000 — 
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STARK’ BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 115 Years 
He started by mailine 


pS 


a coupon just like this/ 
why not mail this one yourself 


: STARK NURSERIES 
H Box S.W. 42 Louisiana, Mo. 
i _Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MON 





P.F. 8-1-31 


EACH aWEER talk: friends and pelgh 
4 6 Sboet Star ik Trees, Shrubs, etc.. IN MY SPARE 





Don’t let horses 
suffer... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Ab- 
sorbine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids heal- 
ing of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no 
lost hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Sprimgfield, Mass. 


BIGGER CREAM CHECKS — 
SE SKIM- 


LESS LABOR WITH THE CLO 
MING EASY CLEANING SHARPLES 
Liberal trade allowance. Write for special offer. 


Sharples Separator Co., West,Shester 











THE BILOXI 


OYBEAN 


SPECIAL 


ARVESTERS 


MORE 
PROFIT 


Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 

which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one-_ 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f.o.b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 
Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f.o.b. factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
LaGrange, N. C. 
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glee farm product must sell for a_ 
cheap price now, from cotton down 
to the end of the list. But this is a fact, 
that the farmers of any county are bet- 
ter off just in pro- 
portion to the num- 
ber of farm _ prod- 
ucts that they have 
to market. The more 
chances they have to 
get a dollar the bet- 
fer off they are. 


One -year ago I 
wrote an article 
about the Tift Coun- 
ty farmers market- 
ing 12 staple farm 
products. I thought this was an excel- 
lent showing and it was. However, I 
find that the farmers of Grady County 
are selling 30 different farm products and 
the list should be of interest to every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist. I haven’t gotten them 
exactly according to their importance 
and value but nearly so :— 





G. F. HUNNICUT? 


1. Syrup 16. Tomato plants 
2. Cotton 17. Pepper plants 
3. Tobacco 18. Eggplant plants 
4, Peanuts 19. Okra 

5. Pecans 20. Pepper 

6. Lumber 21. Lima beans 

7. Turpentine 22. Velvet beans 

8. Watermelons 23. Cowpeas 

9. Collard seed 24. Chufas 

. 10. Hogs 25. Pecan trees 

11. Cattle 26. Tung oil trees 
12. Poultry 27. Kudzu plants 
13. Eggs 28. Satsuma oranges 
14, Butter 29. Irish potatoes 
15. Milk 30. Sweet potatoes 


This list does not include 101 varieties 
of ornamental shrubs and plants sold by 5 
Wight Nursery and Orchard Company. 

Cairo has sold $1,000,000 worth of cane 
Syrup in one year. It has the distinction ¢ 
of being the collard seed market for the 
whole United States. They ship out d 
200,000 pounds of collard seed each sea- 
son. Two firms buy and ship the seed, 
W. H. Robinson and Richtor Brothers. 
They were receiving at the rate of 15,000 
pounds a day when I was there, cleaning 
them and sacking in new seamless cot- 


on this little farm to pay off this debt. 
To make matters worse she didn’t even 
have a mule to plow. 
bought her a yoting mule for $120. So 


kerson likes to help a widow in her 
struggles to make a living and to edu- 


others pull through and give their chil- 
this lady to keep a good heart and man- 


age well at. home and that he would help 
her out. 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Unusual Farming and Unusual Success Bring These Comments From 


Uncle Fred on Prosperity 


one dollar’s interest from a widow.” 


: The air is full of complaints about 
farming does not pay” but you see it is 





Cotton Acreage 10 Per Cent Less 





all in “the management,” Here is a prob- 
lem for you to solve. If a widow can 
keep her two little girls in school and 
clear $500 on a 40-acre farm these past 








¥ 91,000 ee 4,290,000 {WO strenuous years, what ought a man 
VA. 5 es,000 ISS. edema 4,088,000 ped ge do the iy and thus 
ERS 2 1,656,000 ara 2,142,000 se ee t is all “in the 
NC. pecs h LA. sonmanl management”! This year this woman 
+368, 000 MM 1,928,000 sold 100 bushels of corn for $110 and this 
sc ee 2,191,000 Cp; mal 273,000 money has paid for all the plowing done 
LL 1,950,000 Wile 205,000 on the crop to date and she has a good 
cman 3,906,005, ,;§ 4,099,000 Prospect. 
* WU 3,437,000 LLL 4,402,000 
s e 
ria #2 22,00, py, 3,9%,00 Poland Chinas Pay Him 
* th 122,000 BLL 3,676,000 By A. H. JENNINGS 
MO. es 377,000 NM ae 134,000 Sumter County, Georgia 
‘Wh 339,000 ee 121,000 [* JULY, 1916, I bought my first pure- 
In 1,250,000 ary Mill 215,000 _ bred Poland Chinas, a boar and a gilt. 
" WIN 1,125,000 Wh 178,000 Since that time I have been continually | 
" ae —— to build up and maintain one of 
a pete the best small herds in the country. I 
peatebittiimamiiaties co have sold and shipped a number of pure- 
TEX 17,528,000 bred Poland Chinas to almost all parts 
MALMUD LOLLY MOO POOLEY LLL 16,126,000 of Georgia, and to most of the Southern 
The July report of the United States Crop Reporting Board placed the 1931 States, and have recently made shipments 


cotton crop at 41,419,000 acres, a decrease of 10 per cent below 1930. 


Mississippi reported the smallest decrease, 6 per cent. 


the shaded lines 1931 acreage. First production estimate will be made August 8. 


Mr. Wilkerson 
bia. 
and a flock of hens. 


he started out $1,220 in debt. Mr. Wil- 


she needed. 


Now what are the results? 
she reduced her debt $300. 


ate her children. He has helped two 


ren an education. 
Well, as to the instance at hand, he told 


} interest on the loan. 
He hired her a boy to do thee 


2200000. oD. os. 





ton bags. 7 

R. V. Crine had just finished shipping ¢ 
24 million tomato plants to the Campbell 2 
Soup Company in New Jersey. He grows 2 
plants by the 100 acres and contracts for 2 
okra, pepper, and lima beans and puts 9% 
them up to be used by this company. 

Cairo fulfills the true mission of a 
fown; it not only keeps goods to sell to 
the farmers but it has up-to-date business 
firms that buy and sell for the farmers 
every farm product grown on the farm. 
This has made Grady County one of the 
very best counties in our state. I was 
surprised when Mr. Wight told me that 
he sold $900 worth of kudzu plants this 
spring; also when Mr. Robinson told me 
that he bought 50 bushels of chufas from 
one farmer. 


What One Widow Has Done 


a. HAS always been a pleasure to me 
in my travels to come across a strik- 
ing example of success achieved by any- 
one on the farm. Such cases are rare 
now during those extremely hard times 
through which we are passing but a strik- 
ing example now has: additional weight 
attached to it in consequence. 

About the middle of May I was at 
Columbia, Alabama. Columbia is situ- 
ated in the extreme corner of Southeast 
Alabama near the Chattahoochee River 
and is in a fine farming section. While 
there I was talking to E. G. Wilkerson, 
a successful farmer and merchant, and 
he gave. me this striking instance of what 
a@-worman has achieved in farming dur- 
ing the past two years. 

In 1929. the husband of this woman 
died and left her with two little girls 
and living on a 40-acre farm upon which 
he owed $1,100. Ninety-nine men out of 
_ 100 would have considered her’s a hope- © 
ar as ever ing the 


































number of spindles in operation during June, consumption and exports of cot- 
ton during June of each year, and also for 11 months ending June 30:— ; 


‘ 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 4 
Spindles in operation (in millions) .............0.-c005 aT BG MBG: 32.8: 2 
Consumption: by domestic mills for June (in thou- 
OME TOE OMRON 5 cao co hier cdi bona wh ves sake Dibace 455 405 569 510 60 4 
Consumption by domestic mills for 11 months ending 
June 30 (in thousands of balés) .............seceee8 »820 5,727 6,552 6,394 6,620 
Exports for June (in thousands of bales) .............- 255 185 299 444 468 4 
Exports for 11 months ending June 30 (in thousands 
WE MONRO 505 oh ak vs 6b oe oink Fue TA) isin Khe Keke eee 497 6,514 7,812 7,208 5,994 
tPrice received by producers in the South. i 





Looking at the Markets 


By C. A.COBB , 





Price Pre- 
: two Price Price war 
Commodity and market Price weeks month year aver. 
Unit July 15 ago ago agot 1910-14 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis ........ Bu. $0.48 $0.62 $0.84  $0.687 $0.862 $ 
Corn, No. 2 white, St. Louis Bu. .60 64 57 942 701 § 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis .. . Bu. 26 .325 .275 .385 409 § 
Hogs, average, St. Louis .... “w 7.40 7.35 7.10 7.80 7.23 4 
Steers, fat, St. Louis .......... . 8.00 7.50 7.00 7.12 5.22 7 
0 Se GS ne ahaa be ee oh eg “ 8.00 7.50 eke 7.42 5.91 
Hens, live, heavy, New York ub. -20 .22 -21 163 -119 
Broilers (colored), average .......cccecccccees ‘ 25 25 .25 axe sated } 
MR TVRTE TOW LOSI 5 iiss hoi shcticanvadac ce i 18 175 -1675 171 169 4 
Butter, extras, New York .........cccccccccee Lb. 2425 .24 .23 -305 -23 
Wool, unwashed W. Texas, St. Louis ...... Lb. 11 125 a 206 .177 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati ...... Lb. i. 15 cee -206 Ry 4 
Feathers, goose, Chicago .........cccsccsccoes Lb. -55 50 oant Rae PP 
Cotton, middling, New Orleans ............... Lb. -0885 -0995 0834 .119 Pg 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, New York.. Lb. -0725 .075 075 -037 -048 2 
Potatoes, new, New York, average .......... Bu. .80 1.08 1.05 1.219 .815 
Sweet potatoes, Cincinnati-Chicago .......... Bu. 1.00 1.15 1.75 1.20 -949 


OTTON exports since August 1, 1930, are now for the first time ahead of 
exports for the previous year. 


1929-30. Domestic consumption in June amounted to 455,388 bales, exclusive 
of linters, compared with 465,770 bales in May, and 405,000 in June, 1930. 


World consumption of American cotton for thé season probably will not 3 


exceed 11,100,000 bales. Since 13,932,000 bales were produced in 1930, it is 
evident that a substantial addition will be made to the world carry-over of 
American cotton which probably will be close to 9,000,000 bales, July, 31, 1931. $ 
The total 1931 world cotton crop, according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, is likely to be about 25,500,000 bales compared with 26,300,000 
bales in 1929-30. 
The following figures from Gilbert Gusler show for the years indicated the 





In 
important cotton growing states the largest decrease in acreage, 18 per cent, 
took place in North Carolina; the second largest, 17 per cent, in Oklahoma. 
In each case, the 
figures in the chart represent acres, the solid lines representing 1930 acreage, 


plowing. This woman and her girls did 
the hoeing and picking of the cotton. The 
little girls attended the school at Colum- 
She kept a good cow, some hogs, 
When she went to 
town she carried enough butter and eggs 
to buy the sugar, coffee, and flour that 


In 1929 
In 1930 she 
reduced it $200, or $500 in two years. 
Mr. Wilkerson does not charge her any 
He said: “I charge 
the men interest but I have never taken 


At the close of business July 14, 6,806,578 3 
bales had been exported as against 6,738,246 to the same date for the season 9 


6-10; II Kings 10:15. 8. II Kings 6:25. 9. Nume 
bers 16:47-48, 10. IT Chronicles 25:12. a 











of a sow, 12 gilts, and 2 young boars to 
Honduras, Central America. 

I have always tried to keep in mind 
that a hog’s only usefulness in life is the 
production of pork. In selecting breeding 
stock I have always tried to select boars 
and gilts that would produce econom- 
ically the highest quality of pork in the 
shortest possible time. 

I try to raise most of my feed, buying 


only protein supplements, such as tank- | 


age and fish meal. I try to keep grazing 
at all times, such as oats, vetch, rye, Ber- 
muda, carpet, and Dallis grass, sor- 


ghum, peanuts, and beans; also keep min- | 


erals before them and keep them free 
from lice and other pests. 

My 1930 ton litter was fed :— 

Milk, 2,520 pounds. 

Fish meal, 1,080 pounds. 

Middlings, 1,250 pounds. 

Wheat, 30 bushels. 

Pig meal, 295 pounds. 

Corn, 80 bushels. 

I cleared $315 above feed cost on this 
litter of 12 pigs weighing 3,682 pounds. 

I am quite sure I made no mistake in 
selecting purebred Poland Chinas.  Po- 
land Chinas produce quickly and eco- — 
nomically the highest quality of pork. 


q)o You Know 
‘Your Bible? 


HAT city was guarded by an in- 
visible host of horses and chariots — 
of fire? : 
2. Who made an altar out of his pil- 7 
low? ; 
3. What are the names of some of the 
lost books which were used in compiling 
the Book of Chronicles? 
4. Who trapped a multitude in a temple 
to their death? 
5. What five kings hid in a cave, and 
what became of them? : 
6. When was a besieging army blinded 
and captured and what became of that 
army ?- 
7. Who forbade his descendants to evef 
build houses, raise crops, or own land? — 
8. When was an ass’s head worth” 
eighty pieces of silver? 
9. Who stood between the living and 
the dead? By 
10. What king killed ten thousand cap 
ive by hurling them from the top of a ~ 
rock? x 























ANSWERS 

1, II Kings 6:17-18. 2. Genesis 28:18, 3.0 
Chronicles 9:29. 4, II Kings 10:18-26. 5. Joshua 
10:17-27. 6. II Kings 6:19-23. 7. Jeremiah 
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other hikers had been held up. | 
® fore I had time to think about it some- 
‘thing else began to happen. 











‘admitting that he was no weak 
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What More Could a Family Want Than What One Could Find 


In Niven’s Garden 


URING the past few weeks I have 
planted the following in my garden: 
Roasting ear corn and cornfield beans, 
snapbeans, tomato plants, collard plants, 
cabbage plants, ru- 
tabaga turnips, and 


Blackeyed peas. 
During this week 
or next I shall 


plant some butter- 
beans, snapbeans, 
beets, Irish pota- 
toes, turnips, and 
carrots. Any of 
these may be plant- 
ed now in most of 
the South with 
reasonable assur- 
ance of success if we do our part. 





L. A. NIVEN 





Sow Rutabagas Early.—Late July and 
early August is the right time to sow ruta- 
bagas. I sowed mine in rows just as for 
regular turnips, but will give them six to 
seven inches of space when I thin them 
out, instead of four to five inches given 
regular varieties of turnips. They grow 
larger and require more space. A rich, 
well prepared, moist piece of ground is 
highly desirable. Purple Top Yellow, a 
sweet yellow fleshed variety, is most pop- 
ular, although some like the White Sweet 
German. 





Give Nitrate of Soda.—When any of 
my vegetables begin to show signs of 
lagging on the job I give them an appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda, using from 1 
to 2 pounds per 100 feet of row space, 
scattering on either side of the row and 
cultivating it in. I am careful not to let 
it get on the leaves, as this will result in 
burning. I still receive an occasional let- 
ter asking if the use of nitrate of soda on 
vegetables will not make them unsafe to 
eat. Just why such a notion as this exists 
is beyond me, because this material not 
only will not make vegetables unfit for 
human consumption, but will make them 
much more tender and delicious and su- 
perior in every respect. 


e 


the lodge. It popped into my head that 
he probably had a camp in the woods 
somewhere near from where he had been 
watching the trail for days, waiting for 
Yarter and Yarter alone, as none of the 
But be- 


CHAPTER IX 


T HAPPENED for all the world like 
a movie. There was the setting, as 


' they called it, the clearing all grown up 
to wild grass and dotted with a few low 


bushes, stones, and stumps; at one side 


| the ruins of the log lodge, around it all 
the tall woods sort of hazy with fog 
Moving in the wind; on the side farther- 
most from the lodge, us four scrooching 


hind the bushes. Fox Face had turned 


“and was walking toward the ruins when 
‘Yarter slid out of the bushes behind him 
exactly as a villain would do in a play. 
But don’t fool yourself by thinking there 
| was any make-believe 


in that show. 
arter had a club and he intended to use 
if Fox Face didn’t turn and shoot him 
t. We didn’t give an alarm, partly 


Vecause we were too excited to move 
_€ven our tongues and partly because, as 


as we could judge, Yarter had been 
ld up and robbed and it was only fair 
y for him to even up if he could. We 
n't like his style but we couldn’t help 
sfster or 
wouldn’t be going after an armed man 
ith a club. 
He moved like a cat, soft and fast, and 
fox Face’s city trained ears didn’t hear 
footfalls above the wind in the trees. 
lé men were almost, to the corner of 
‘old lodge when the club went up and 








By L. A. NIVEN 


A TREE THAT WAS ABANDONED AND LATER RENOVATED. 





IT SHOWS WHAT CARE WILL 


DO FOR A FRUIT TREE. 


Getting Ready for Turnips—I am go- 
ing to sow only the Purple Top Globe 
turnip, as I think this is the best variety 
for average conditions, although some 
prefer the White Globe. For greens dur- 
ing fall and winter, I shall sow some of 
the Seven Top variety. It is the best for 
this purpose. All of my turnips will be 
sowed in rows, as this is the way to get 
best results, and, too, it is much easier to 
control turnip lice when sowed in rows 
than when broadcasted. 





Will Not Prune or Stake Late Toma- 
toes.—My late crop of tomatoes, set about 
July 20, were given space of 4x4 feet. 
They will not be pruned or staked but 
allowed to tumble over and grow as they 
will. This method will give just as many 
or more pounds of fruit as the pruning 
and staking method, but the fruit will 


Diamond Trai/ 


came down with a terrible crack. Fox 
Face staggered ahead, but he didn’t go 
down. As we afterward found out, he 
was too tough to be knocked out by any- 
thing less than a steam hammer. He had 
two guns in his pockets, his own and the 
one he had taken from Yarter, but the 
beaning had slowed him up for a second 
and as he drew the first one Yarter 
swung the club again and caught him a 
smashing blow on the forearm. The re- 
volver went spinning. He snatched the 
other and the club knocked it galley west. 
Believe me, that Yarter baby might dress 
like a rainbow but when it came to a 
pinch he could handle a stick. And don’t 
think that Fox Face was any shrinking 
violet. Not so you’d notice it. He might 
have beat it into the woods but his dander 
was up and putting down his_head like 
a billy goat after a city boarder he sailed 
into Yarter. 


ARTER swung the club like a flail, 

in both hands, and it came down in 
a way that should have meant a free pass 
to “that land beyond the stars” that the 
hymn books sing- about. Shucks, Fox 
Face didn’t even see stars. That old 
bean of his was not an ornament but it 
sure was built for hard wear. The club 


broke and Yarter had a fight on his 
hands. 
it wasn’t the first time in his life that he 
had doubled up his fists. 
a scrap! 
rough side out. 
rules for those birds. 
ing, they were fighting to kill. 
stood and slugged. They clinched. They 
rolled over. 
They chewed. And each kept the other 
from reaching either of the revolvers. 


By the way he handled himself, 


Boy, that was 
They went at it like wildcats, 
There weren’t any ring 
They weren’t box- 
They 


They kicked. They choked. 





nets see Ry a za 
hai vos 


not be quite so large. After the vines 
get large enough to tumble over they 
will shade the ground somewhat and the 
plants will suffer less from dry weather 
because of this. For the early crop I 
prefer staking and pruning. 





Continue to Plant Bush Beans.—Even 
though I have an abundance of Ken- 
tucky Wonder beans growing on poles 
and on cornstalks, I am continuing to 
plant a row of bush snapbeans every two 
or three weeks, and will keep it up until 
September 10 to 15. I like the pole beans 
fine, but after eating them a few days a 
mess or two of the bush snaps make a 
desirable change. The surplus of both 
kinds is being canned anyway, thus pre- 
venting any loss from the large quantity 
of these I am growing. 


They didn’t say a word, for when two 
men-are fighting for their lives they don’t 
waste breath on talk. 


Well, maybe it lasted three minutes, 
maybe five. Then of a sudden Fox Face 
sidestepped a haymaker, slipped on a wet 
stone and before he could get his balance 
Yarter nailed him just below the right 
ear. He went down like a dead tree and 
lay there. Yarter was almost winded but 
without stopping for breath he whipped 
out a clasp knife and started to open it. 


“Hi there!” 
the bushes. 


We followed and when Yarter saw the 
four of us pop up out of the ground he 
didn’t look any more surprised than if 
we had been Adam and Eve and Cain 
and Abel. 


“Who—who are you?” he puffed. 
he recognized us kids, he didn’t let on. 


“Drop that knife!” Roger picked up 
one of the revolvers and covered him 
with it. You’d have known by the way 
he did it that his folks were officers. 


Roger smashed through 
“You mustn’t murder him.” 


If 


ARTER let the knife drop, and if 
red-hot anger had been selling for a 
dollar a ton what showed on his face 
would have been worth a million. 
“That bird stuck me up,” he said. 
By that time Bill had found the other 
revolver and was aiming all over him. 
“We know all about it, Yarter,” he 
said in his most Sherlockey tone. “We’ve 
been watching this case for a long while. 
You are not dealing with ordinary offi- 
cers. We are specialists in crime.” 
‘Yarter was still too mad to pay any at- 






wh oe Peat 


Whipple’s Yellow Fine Sweet Corn— 
I have tried many varieties of sweet corn, 
and most of them have not been very 
satisfactory. They do much better in the 
North than here, but a year or two 
ago I observed Whipple’s Yellow being 
grown on a commercial scale in Phillips 
County, Arkansas, for shipment to the 
North. The yield was good. I planted 
four rows of it in my garden this spring, 
and with most excellent results. By the 
first week in July it was ready for eating, 
and to say that it was good is expressing 
it mildly. I suggest that a trial be given 


"it next year. 





vercoming Adverse Weather Condi- 
tions.—Conditions for growth of summer 
planted vegetables are not as favorable 
as for the spring plantings. Therefore I 
am especially careful to keep down weeds 
and grass so as to give the vegetables 
full advantage of all the available plant 
food and moisture. Also liberal feeding 
in the form of side-dressings of nitrate 
of soda is being given. These things are 
quite necessary now to offset the un- 
favorable weather conditions which near- 
ly always exist in late summer. 





New Book on Potato Growing.—An 
excellent little book on The Principles of 
Potato Production has been written by 
E. L. Nixon, who is a professor at the 
Pennsylvania State College and also a 
practical potato grower. Details of culti- 
vation, harvesting, storing, marketing, 
and shipping of Irish potatoes are given 
in a non-technical form. When, how, 
and with what to spray is discussed fully. 
How best to cut the seed for planting, 
proper treatment of the seed before 
planting, and fertilizers to use are some 
of the other practical subjects discussed 
in this popular book. It is published by 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y., from 
whom a copy of it may be had for $1.25. 
Anyone interested in growing the Irish 
potato will find this book well worth 
reading and studying. 


Continued 
From Page 7 


tention. “I want what he got from me,” 
he said, putting in a few cuss words. 

Roger motioned to me and I picked up 
the knife at Yarter’s feet. As I did so 
I noticed that Fox Face was showing 
signs of life. One hand that was thrown 
behind him jerked against the logs of 
the lodge and fell back. Jimmy, who 
had been hopping around like a duck 
with a sore corn, went across and bent 
over him. 

“Poor fellow,” 
jured.” 

“He’s coming to,” 
“Better watch him.” 

Yarter swore some more, ending up 
with, “I want what he took from me.” 

“What was it he took?” Roger asked. 

“A leather bag of money. My purse, 
you know. You saw him take it.” 

“We did,” Roger said. “It belongs to 
Yarter, doesn’t it, boys?” 

Jimmy didn’t seem to hear. Bill and I 
said we thought Yarter should have the 
bag back. 

“Take it from Fox Face and give it to 
him, Speck,” Roger said, without taking 
his eyes off Yarter. 

Well, sir, I searched Fox Face from 
cellar to garret and there wasn’t the sign 
of a bag. He was beginning to groan 
and stir, which seemed to make Jimmy 
nervous for he left and began wandering 
around the clearing, rubbing his head. 
Well, to make a long story short, Roger 
and Bill and finally Yarter each searched 
Fox Face and found nothing at all. It 
was mighty queer, for we had all seen 
him put the bag in his pocket. 

(To be continued) 


he said. “He is in- 


I told the others. 
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Classified Ad 


“(Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in advance of publication date. 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


ditional insertions same rate. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS.—Your ad set in larger type is 


per inch in table below. 
Count as one word each initial, 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 


Ad- 


more distinctive and attractive. Note rates 


abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 


address. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





Circulation— 
Georgia-Alabama.. 225, 
Texas 175,000 


Carolinas-Virginiss., 250,000 N. C., 8. C., 
Mississippi V: re 225,000 Mies. 

Kentucky-Tenne 125,000 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 


Edition— 








States Covered— 
Ga., Ala., and vient eae 
Texas and So. Okl 


k., W. 
Ky., Middle and B. Tenn... 
Whole South..,.........- 


Display Classified— 
$13.00 per inch 


Regular Classified—| 
13¢ a word 
10c¢ a word 
15¢ a word 
13c a word 

8c a word 
55¢ a word 








$50.00 per inch 





oe Classified Ad. Dept.,The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County p 
tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms. Send f 
booklets, lists, etc. 
HOMBSTEAD LAND CO. 
Box 2554 


Birmingham, Als. Phone 7-4141 





Georgia 


IMPROVED FARMS 


In South Central and Southwestern Geor- 
gia—ideal climate and well located for sta- 
ple crops as well as for fruits and poultry. 
Good income producing farms at low prices 
and on easy terms. For details write to 
COLEY WYNNE, Cordele, Ga. 





Louisiana 


Attention, Farmers!—One hundred choice. well im- 
proved farms, running from thirty to three hundred 
acres. located in the rich Mississippi River delta of 
Louisiana, on beautiful Lake uin. Good school and 
ehurch facilities, healthy location. no overflow. Land 
produces bale of cotton to the acre without fertilizer. 
Several farms to rent to good tenants owning their 
own teams and tools and can furnish themselves. Jas. 
P. Allen, Owner, St. Joseph, La. 


Virginia 
rms cheap. Free 
Va. 


Far Chase City Land 
Co., _Chase City. 


catalogue. 











NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 








Cabbage—Collard—P otato—Tomato 


Stone and Baltimore Tomato. Georgia and heading 
Collards: 1,000, $1.10: delivered. 16,000, $8. collect. 
W. 0. Waidrip. Flowery Branch. Ga. 

Millions of Cabbage pe Collard plants now ready. 
Shipped promptly. $1.25 thousand. mailed: 75¢ thou- 
sand, expressed. Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 

Pay on Arrival.—Cabbage and Collard plants, leading 
500 for 75c; 1.000, $1.25: 5.000. $5. Tomato plants, 
beng pew a’ 000. Blue Ridge Plant Company, Green- 
ville, 8. 














Tomatoes 
Tomato plants, leading sarteneee. 75¢ thousand. Riv- 
erdale Nurseries. Riverdale, Ga. 
Nursery Stock 


Fruit Treee.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 








Pecans 


The ‘‘last’ word’? on any and everything pertaining 
to Pecans, is contained in the Jackson Convention _Pro- 
ceeding of the National Pecan Association. _ Write 
for ge iggy National Pecan Association, R.F.D.. 


Spring Hil 
Seeds 


Hairy Vetch and pasture seed. Book- 
Darlington. Ala. 








Austrian Peas, 
let. Lamberts. 

Winter Barley, 2% bushel bags. $2.75 each. Georgia 
Rye, $3. Abruzzi Rye, $3.50, 5 bushels Fulghum Oats. 
Geo. W. Heard, Box 136. Atlanta. Ga. 





Money raising Rabbits. at aes Hutches. 1522 


N. 36th Place, Birmingham. 





Dogs 





TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 


Ls 
{ i NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON 
t ecified time according to advertiser’s contract. 








Newfoundlands. Police Dogs. igh Terriers, Bernards. 


Tilmer Thompson Elmore. Min 

Pedigreed Collie pups; white and white and sable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ernest Sherman, Summer- 
dale. Ala, 

Registered Redbone pups, 4% months old; 
to tree bear and coon; $15 and up. Dewey 
Oakboro. Cc. 

World’s largest Hound Kennels offers quality hunt- 
ing dogs Sold cheap. ‘Trial allowed. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels. Inc.. B25, Herrick, Ills. 








guaranteed 
Smith, 





Free Doz Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding. care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages, Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va. 


Miscellaneous 


Apples 


Selected eating Apples; bushel baskets, $1. Georgia 
tall growing Rye. Hemptown Orchards. Blue Ridge, 


Georgia. 











Batteries 
New Light Plant Batteries. $36 to $62. 
change, Albers. Ills. 
Bean and Pea Sheller 


One hand machine shells green butterbeans, cowpeas, 
English peas. Capacity 16 quarts hour. Postpaid $2. 
re “ad. $2.25. Household Products Co.. Birmingham, 

abama. 


Battery Ex- 








Cigarettes 
Camels, Chesterfitlds. Old Gold, Lucky Strike Cig- 
arettes, $1.40 carton; postpaid any point in_Georgia. 
Acme Candy and Tobacco Co.. Lake Wales, Fla 
Clothing 
Blue Serge Suits, i. 95. Write MacHenry Serge 
Company. Baltimore. 
Collections 


Accounts, Notes. Mortgages collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. @fay’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset. Ky. > 


Corn Harvesters 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester. poor man’s price—only 


$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of Harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas. 














Austrian Winter Peas 


Austrian Winter Peas.—The average yield, 10 tons 
green matter, equals an application 500 pounds nitrate 
soda to the acre. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 





We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom. Inc.. LaGrange, N. C. 


Grinding 


We grind Razors, Clippers and Shears. Work guar- 
a ae Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 
labama. 





Honey 


Ten pounds $1.50; 
Darlington, Ala. 


Delicious extracted Honey. five 
pounds 85c; postpaid. Lamberts. 








Cabbage—Collard—Potato—Tomato 


1,000, $1.25: 
Evergreen 





Plants.—Cabbage. Collards. Tomatoes: 
5,000, $5. Potatoes: 1 ‘et $1: delivered. 
Nursery, Gainesville. Ga 


Fall Cabbage, Sensteen Pepper, Eggplants and Col- 
ards: 200, G0c; 500, $1: 1.000. $1.75: postpaid. W. 
H. Branan. Gorden. Ga. 


Fall Cabbage. Collards, Tomatoes. 
plants. 200, 60c: 50, $1; 1,000. $1.75: postpaid. 
iston Plant-Farm, Lewiston. Ga 


Fall ene Winter Plants. — Mensiain grown, fresh 
Georgia Cabbage and Sweethead Collards. 
Wakefields. Dutch, Drumhead Cabbage. lobe and 
ogg yr Tomato. Delivered to you: 500 for $1: 1,000 
. No more to pay. Shipping daily. Sand 
Hountain Plant Co.. Mentone. Ala. 








Pepper and Egg- 
Lew- 














i: Mi levalelaatstaiae (°) 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. 

thick, wt. 500 Ibs, All 


wide, ro in, 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction Gu: 
teed." Write for information, 


Memorial 
Dept. B-18 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 





Grass 
For Sale.—Italian (domestic) Rye Grass for ideal 
winter pasture or lawns. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Oats 


Seed Oats for Sale.—Shadb “am b. d Fulghum 
Oats, $1 per bushel. Said by - inspectors the 
finest ever seen grown; threshed as high as 128% bushels 
per acre. Also several carloads of bright Oat Straw. 
baled without rain, $10 per ton. f.o.b. cars. 
Shadburn, Buford. Ga. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 
Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats. Details and prices 
on request. Olin Salley, Salley. 8S. C. 
Hardy Alfalfa seed. $6: Grimm Alfalfa. $8: White 
Sweet Clover, $3. All 60-pound bushels. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman. Concordia. Kansas. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Rocks, Leghorns. summer prices effective 
June ist. Order now. Hamilton’s be gag Hatchery, 
Grove Hill, Ala. Alabama Accredited N x 
Mathis Guaranteed Certified Chicks. jar rns. $6; 
Rocks. $7: Wyandottes. Orpingtons, Minorcas, 
Mathis Farms, Box 116. Parsons. 

















Reds, 





- 73: _tssorted. $5. 





span egg strain. Records up to 342 eggs 
yearly. Guaranteed to_live and outlay other strains. 
12 varieties. 5c up. Postpaid. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Bex 678. Clinton. Mo. 

Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Only 5¢ up. 
Shipped ¢c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery. Box S-3. Windsor. Mo. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
Chicks as low as $5.45 per hundred. Pullets 
and Cockerels moderately priced. Eye- 
opening Service Book free. DRUMM EGG 
FARMS, Box 104, Hattiesburg, Miss. 














Livestock 


Essex 


Registered Essex. W. J. Bargeron. Sardis, Ga. 


Guinea Hogs 
Guinea Hogs cheap. Fred Tidwell. Letcher. Ala. 








sao 
PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


Chicks the Year Around 


Bloodtested. perodtiied. Leading Breeds: Up. 

Standard and Trap-Nest Gired grades. Getslog’ Bren 
COLONIAL POULTRY. FARMS. 

Dept. P, VINITA, OKLA, 


, CHICKS C.0.D. .D. Setore paring. 14 

best breeds; os vb pieces 
a Eime. Write je pt delivered 
352 Wo ane Latington, Ky. 
DRUMM’S: SOVEREIGN | STRAIN S 
a eleentats Lol oot Fn ad Bs ons vty Ba FREE, 
GG 
Box 102, 























Spotted Poland-Chinas 
15 —o pense. $15. Weanling pigs, no akin, $12.50 
each, e immuned. Bred gilts September farrow 
$30. will” Metntosh. Beardstown, nois. 


Herefords 


Registered Polled Herefords. Lamberts, 
Alabama, 





Darlington, 





Jerseys 
Jersey bulls out of Register of Merit dams for sale 
on easy terms; prices $50 and up. Will consider beef 
cattle or farm produce in exchange. Phone or write 
\ nkin, Manager. Jemison Farms, Gallion. Ala. 
(Telephone, Demopolis. ) 


Sheep 
Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 
Rabbits 


_ Pedigreed _ Chinehilla rabbits, Robert QO. 
Foire. Ab. ae 





Sevierville. Tenn. 





Hosiery 


For Sale.—Men’s Rayon Hose, 
match perfectly in color, 20 pairs $1; 
faction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Co., 
North Carolina. 


odds that do not 
postpaid. Satis- 
Asheboro, 





Insecticides 


Sta-Dead Fly Killer.—It kills_them. Try it. 
Holmes. Manufacturer, Athens. Ga. 


Kodak Finishing 


Regular price: a Mats 3c: developing 5c. North Photo 
Service, North. 8S. 

Free De = rare 8c to 5c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112. Birmingham, Ala. 

Rolls pra 8 free. Prints 3c to 6c. 

Drawer 1311. Bi Ala. 

Trial Offer. Tour first six-exposure roll developed and 
printed, 15c.. Kiphart Studio. Fairfield. Ala. 

Sent = Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
5e; pri 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hits, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kree Enlargement with every roll films developed. Ay 
border prints. 25c. Modern Photo Finishers. 

Box 4368, North Fort Worth, Texas. Dept. F. 


Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545. Enright. St. Louis. 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
*‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge oo information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Bri Registered Patent Attorney, 77Y 
Security Savings aC Commercial Bank Building (directly 
opposite U. 8. Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


Schools and Colleges 


Ozment help you aul? at once for a steady 
05-$250 monthly. Write 


Roy 











Wilson Studio, 


























Let Mr. 
government job; salary range, 
Ozment Inst. 225. St. per * 


Spray Materials 


Buchanan’s 40% ivins Chlorhydrin will sprout 
new crop potatoes. Directions on each package. % 
pint 50c; will yn two bushels potatoes. Pint 90c; 
quarts $1.75; % gal lon $2.50: pation $4.25; f.0.b. Mem- 
phis, express collect. Tenn. 


Timber Killer 
Kills Any Species.—Oak, Gum. Hickory, Palmetto, 
and all scrub growths, grasses. weeds and sprouts; 
causes quick decay. does not injure the soil. $2 per 
gallon. Edward Hopkins. Reddick, Fla. 


Tobacco 

Leaf Tobacco.—Get our bargain prices before you 
buy. save money. ‘Troutt’s. DF3 Hickory. Ky. 

eae Postpaid.—Good red, aged in bulk; chewing, 
10 pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 

Tobacco, 
pounds $2; smoking $1.25. 
Tennessee. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing or smok- 
ing. 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when 
received. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

‘obacco, Seapetd. susremseed. Aged mellow chewing, 


Tob: 
. 3 a7 10 $2. smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
pounds, $ 80. Ren Siame Pool, Sharon, a 




















Postpaid.—Selected red leaf chewing: 10 
vs) 25. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 








One Gallus Departmint\ 
fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


GOT a letter the other day fr’m Mise 

tress Fannie Haskett, an’ she lives ig 
Alabama. She says she was born on 
farm, has done travelled all over thig 
country, got married, an’ now that she’g 
got a young Mister Haskett comin’ along 
she desided that she wanted him t’ be 
country raised, so she an’ her husband 
has bought 30 akers of land, with a lof 
of timber on it, an’ they’re startin’ fr’ 
th’ stump. Here’s what she says:— | 

“We built a two-car log garage, ceiled™ 
it, and we're living in it till we can fine? 
ish our four-room log bungalow. We 
started this, but couldn’t finish it, eg 
pecially as roofing was so high priced, | 
But we had one extra big pine tree, | 
more than -three feet through at ft 
ground. We cut this down, borrowed ay} 
saw from a neighbor, and my husba 
and I sawed 40 two foot cuts from thi 
tree. I helped pull that saw for eve 
cut. Then we split these into board 
and some day soon I’m going to cook up 
a big dinner, call in the neighbors, and 
we'll have a ‘working.’ We'll get th 
roof on in a day, then I'll put in my floors? 
ing, ceil the house with rough lumber, take” 
the money that it would have cost to 
dress it and buy finishing board to cover) 
my rough lumber, and then I'll be site™ 
ting pretty. 4 


Y HUSBAND doesn’t agree with 

all of my ideas, but he doesn’t have 
to stay here in this 14 x 16 garage, and 
while he is away during the summer 
working at his trade, I’m going to carry 
out my own ideas about running oup 
farm. He says it takes a hundred tho 
sand dollars to run a farm, but I say 
don’t take just money. It takes courag 
will power, a good strong back, legs, ete, 
and a plenty of good common sense. Am 
I right about it? 

“T think that if us one-gallus fol 
would pay more attention to somethi 
to eat, (and we know we can’t eat cotto 
we wouldn’t be worrying so much abo 
whether or not we’re going to eat, a 
by that I mean raising all the different 
vegetables that will grow in our soil 
chickens and eggs, plenty of fruit, sa 
the surplus for winter use. 


“Don’t get the idea that the One Gall 
Departmint is for men only. Here’s o 
woman, at least, who reads it and 
joys it.’ 

Now that’s what I call a mitey fine lets 2 
ter. I allways did like t’ read letters that: 
agreed with my own ideas, an’ you feb 
lers know that I been tryin’ t’ tell yous 
rite along that I got th’ same noshwi 
about farmin’ that Mis’ Haskett has. 

I'll say that she’s got it figgered out jes 
about right what it takes t’ farm with 
an’ furthermore, ef she puls a cross-ctil 
saw long enuff, she needn’t t’ worry bt 
what she’ll have a good strong back. E. 





Want to Buy 


Relics. Write to 


Confederate Bills. Bonds, 
Struhall, Austin, Texas. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Ni 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automo 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free bookR 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashvil 


Tennessee. 


Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Aeente wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, 

Rae Salesmen.—Our ar will inter 

Georgia Memorial Co..' Ga, Sav. Bk. B 
tint. Ga. ‘ 
Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flav 
ings 4. Specialties. Wonderf ane profitable. LaD 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis, 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnedéessary. 
nation Co., 668, St. Louis. Mo. 

California Perfumed Beads, ties hot 
Agents cotning money. Catalog free. ssion F' 
P3, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Go Into Business.—Make big money., We start 
furnishing everything. Experience unnecessary. 
eral Pure Food Co., G-2311 Archer. Chicago. 

Wanted.—County salesman with car. to di Y 
for large Ohio manufacturer. First class job. 
Fyter Co., 2184 Fyr-Fyter Bldg.. Dayton. Ohio. i 

Sell it Trees.—Summer work for farmers. t 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 
Concord. Ga. 

Dresses, 40c; Men’s Shirts. 37c: Millinery, 25c: B 
Underwear, 32c: Overalls, 67c: a = Hose, 18¢. 
profits, Undersell s Distributors. Dept. 
429 Superior. Chicago. 






































id.—G nteed 
<< Pepi. una pounds 81:40: $1.40; Pg "92°50. 
Best smoking, 20c pound, Mark Hamlin, Agent, 
Sharon, Tenn. : 


Agente. —Make «dollar an out Sell Meal 
sils. Gemple packs ge_ free, Collette Mfg. Co., 3 
sauna te N. oy. ; 





P k nN: 
a eeemennenanemaiatl mene 
HOT DOGS 
Ted—“My feet burn like the dickens; do 
think a mustard bath would help?” 


"Ned—‘‘Sure! There’s nothing better than 
“mustard for hot dogs!” 


THE GAGSTER 
His Girl Friend (admiringly)—“How in the 
rid do you make up your jokes, Mark?” 
Mark Twain—‘‘I ‘sit down and laugh, and then 
k backwards.’—Virginia Reel. 


HOLD EVERYTHING! 
’Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Wade are the parents 
fan 814% baby boy. They have named him 
arvin Bernard. Miss Cecile Studer is car- 
for them.—The Whitehouse (Ohio) Stand- 








: HOME-LIKE 

Delmonte—“Sleep well in the country?” 

Melachrino—“‘First night I couldn’t sleep at 
After that I hired a farmer boy to sit in 
ear and blow the horn all night. Then I 
along fine.’”’ 


REAL TRAGEDY 
Pop—‘‘There’s nothing worse than to be old 


Son—‘‘Yes there is, Dad.” 
Pop—‘‘What is it?” 
Son—‘To be young and broke.” 


GOOD REASON 


“Which would you rather be in, John, an 
plosion or a‘collision?” 
“A collision.” 
“But why?” 

Because, in a collision, there ye are—but 
a an explosion, where are ye?” 


THE FLORIDA ANTHEM 

A local Chamber of Commerce was enter- 
ing at a banquet a distinguished guest 
n the North. The toastmaster, in introduc- 
him, spent a half hour dilating upon the 
uties and possibilities of Florida. Finally 
concluded and the guest of honor arose and 
ran his talk:— 

“Let us all rise and sing: ‘From the land 

"of the freeze to the home of the bray.’ ” 


THE BLARNEY 
lurphy had been careless in handling the 
ting powder in the quarry and Duffy had 
n deputed to break the news gently to the 


ow. 
“Mrs. Murphy,” said he, “isn’t it today the 
w calls for the weekly payment of Mur- 
i s life insurance?” 
“It is,” answered Mrs. Murphy. 
“Well, now, a word in your ear,” said Duffy. 
“Sure ye can snap your fingers at the fellow 
7] y.” 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Solution to Town-Ship: 1, town; .2, mown; 
moon ; 4, coon; 5, coin; 6, chin; 7, chip; 8, 


bone’s .7leditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





‘I JES’ NACHLY AIN’ 
‘GWINE BE ABLE To 
WALK, TIME DEM 


NEW sHoES GITS ME 
BRoKE IN !! 





7 = 2 
HER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


: preranon git so swelt up over he 
: i ‘host *. bus’ oF m less'n he 


two fest bigh be 


(S11 A) 19 





The Young Folks Are 


HERE was a sort of wave of 

lamentation that swept over the 
country a little while ago to the ef- 
fect that our great cities are rapid- 
ly claiming all 
the bright 
young folks 
of the farm, 
Some went so 
far as_ inti- 
mate rather 
frankly that 
the farm pop- 
ulation was 
rapidly being 
thinned down 
to the very 
old and to the 
morons among the younger set. It 
was indeed a sad picture that was 
painted, leaving the future much in 
doubt. 

Remembering that the city broth- 
ers and sisters of those who live 
back on the farm are all of the same 
blood, and that nature has a way of 
pretty evenly parceling out her vari- 
ous and sundry gifts, we refused to 
believe that the farm population had 
seen its best days. But belief being 
one thing and fact quite another, we 
had to wait the coming of fact.. Now 
as a result of the 1930 census we 
have the complete figures for nine 
of the Southern States, and they are 
most gratifying. 

The answer brought to us through 
these figures is that during the past 
10 years there has actually been an 
increase, in percentage, of approxi- 
mately 3 per cent in all boys and 
girls between 10 and 25 years of 
age remaining’on the farm. 


PHEPPOOSP 


_ 
Cc. A. COBB 


Of the total farm population in 
the nine states for which we have 
complete data, there are 3,522,690 
farm boys and girls and young men 





Still Down on the Farm 


and young women between the ages 
of 10 and 25. This number repre- 
sents a gain of over 100,000 more in 
this group since 1920 than there 
would have been now had there been 
no percentage increase, and accounts 
for just exactly 34.1 per cent of the 
total present farm population of 
these states. 

Assuming that from 15 to 25 sat- 
isfies the question as to when our 
young people are supposed: to have 
left the farm in such great numbers, 
here are the facts as to what has 
happened: Within these ages there 
has been an increase of approxi- 
mately 3 per cent on a percentage 
basis in young white men and young 
white women who are remaining on 
the farm. Moreover, our farm pop- 
ulation of boys and girls in the nine 
Southern States included in these 
figures, which embrace all the states 
of the Southeast except Florida and 
Tennessee, is predominantly white. 

So the figures say that there has 
been no such exodus of young peo- 
ple from the farm to the city as wee 
have heard. And as for ability, we 
can still trust the country cousin to 
give a good account of himself. The 
fact of the matter is, there are more 
and finer and better educated young 
people on the farms of America to- 
day than ever before in its history. 


As we look at the situation today 
here in the South, country life is 
finer and fuller of opportunity in 
every respect than it has been at any 
other time in history. Educationally 
and socially the country child today 
has advantages undreamed of a gen- 
eration ago. 

These advan- 
tages are bring- 
ing their en- 
riching reward. 








Start Next Year’s Flowers 


By L. A. 


ATE summer (July 15 to August 15) 

is the ideal time for sowing flower 
seed of the hardy perennials, such as hol- 
lyhocks, snapdragons, delphinium, gail- 
lardia, sweet William, Shasta daisy, etc. 
These perennials do not bloom until the 
second year of their growth from seed, 
and to secure blooms from them next 
year now is the time to sow the seed. 
Mos* of them will go through the win- 
ter with very little protection. 

For this late summer sowing prepare 
the soil real well, and sow in the same 
general way as in spring. The ground 
should be kept moist by mulching or by 
planting in a semi-shady location. The 
seed may be sowed where it is to grow 
and thinned out later, or sowed in beds 
and transplanted- when large enough. 

In the following paragraphs will be 
found brief information about some of 
the more common perennials that may be 
started from seed now, and which will 
give a variety of blooms throughout the 
season. 

The perennial aster will produce flow- 
ers the second season. It produces a very 
beautiful daisy-like flower. 

Candytuft is low growing, usually from 
10 to 12 inches in height. It is very effec- 
tive for massing against borders of high- 
er growing flowers or shrubbery. 

Because the flowers keep so long and 
because the plant blooms so freely, the 
Shasta daisy is one of the most desirable 
of the perennial flowers. When put in 
good ground and properly cared for it 
will produce blooms 3% to 4 inches in 
diameter. 

Probably no perennial flower is better 
for bedding purposes than the dianthus 
or pink. The blooms serve well for cut 
flowers. In the upper sections of the 
South slight protection will be needed to 
carry the plants through the winter. 


The digitalis or ah grows about 
leaves, 


NIVEN 


The little forget-me-not is one of the 
stand-bys of the perennials. It grows only 
about seven or eight inches high and is 
very effective when planted in masses. 


The ~heliotrope grows about two feet in 
height and produces a great mass of 
blooms. 


Probably the king of all the peren- 
nials for the South is the hollyhock. This 
flower is not appreciated as much as its 
merits justify. 


Another little fine flowering plant used 
for bedding purposes or planting among 
rockeries or other out-of-the-way spots is 
the Jobelia. It blooms over a long season 
and is quite desirable. 

For borders or permanent beds the 
delphinium or perennial larkspur is one 
of the very best flowers. It is better fitted 
for beds and borders than anywhere else. 


The perennial poppy should not be over- 
looked. It produces very gorgeous flow- 
ers, comparing with tulips in this respect. 


The sweet William is an old stand-by 
and should by all means be included in 
the list. It usually grows from 15 to 20 
inches in height and produces flowers of 
various colors and blooms a long while. 


Two other good ones are the snap- 
dragons and gaillardia. And where a vine 
effect is wanted Clematis paniculata may 
be started from seed now. 


When planting borders with perennial 
flowers keep in mind their time of bloom- 
ing and locate accordingly. Group the 
following for spring blooms: Hardy 
pinks, bleeding heart, hardy candytuft, 
iris, peonies, Shasta daisy, coreopsis, del- 
phinium, foxglove,and poppy. For mid- 
summer the following: Shasta daisy, del- 
phinium, coreopsis, sweet William, baby’s 
breath, Japanese iris, evening primrose, 
phlox, hollyhocks, and carnation.~- And 
for late summer and early fall: Gaillardia, 


anemone, funkia, golden glow, phlox, 


Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 

















Losing One’s “Specs” 


Y UNCLE was a forgetful man. 
He had the habit of pushing his 
spectacles high up on his forehead and 
then forgetting where he had put them. 
His wife would smil- 
ingly tell him, “Look 
where you lost them! 
They’re on your own 
head.” No matter 
how often this hap- 
pened it did not oc- 
cur to him to feel 
upon his own head 
for his “specs.” 
How many, many 
things we lose right 
close to us. A new 
phase of mental study is revealing some 
rather remarkable results in restoring 
reason to manv people temporarily de- 
ranged. The physician tries to take the 
patient’s mind back to the very situation 
where it branched off from normal, and 
begins to rebuild sanity again at the very 
place where the divergence began. 
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Many of our very choicest possessions 
we lose right at home. Happiness can be 
best found by seeking to reproduce the 
conditions that prevailed before it was 
lost. 

A man had been an ardent Christian 
worker, but the joy of the thing had gone 
out of his soul. He discovered that when 
he was so happy, he had been doing work 
for young men. He applied to his pastor 
for a class of young fellows to teach. 
On the following Easter several of his 
boys became Christians and united with 
the church. He found his heart singing 
again. In short, he found his joy right 
where he had left it. 
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I suppose it will always be true that 
the most beautiful and yet the most diffi- 
cult thing in this world to build is a real, 
sincere Christian home. Young couples 
start out simply falling all over them- 
selves, each to outdo the other in kind- 
ness and consideration. This is called the 
honeymoon. Then the stern realities of 
making a living come, and they often 
drift into the money-moon stage of mar- 
ried life. They forget the things that 
money cannot buy. Verily there are 
thousands of such couples out of whose 
hearts the gladness and divinity of love 
has passed, just because they branched 
off from honeymoon to the money-moon 
roadway. 

Go back there, not in the fire and desire 
of youth, but in the chastened affections 
which the years have brought you; start 
again to outdo each other in the deeper 
affections and considerations that are pos- 
sible only to those who have been long 
on the road together, and happiness and 
contentment will bloom again for you. 
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Our spiritual lives often grow cold and 
inert because we neglect some duty or 
commit some sinful act which makes us 
ashamed. If one will only go back to the 
situation which unarmed him, and with 
God’s grace, start out again, he will find 
his heart full of light. I know. 

Did you ever lose your temper? Lost 
tempers are always found by other peo- 
ple to their hurt. There is a letter on my 
table now from a woman who did not 
sign her name, telling how her husband 
grows angry at horses and beats and 
abuses them. Now and then he so far 
forgets that he is'a man as to strike her. 
I can’t for the life of me see how a man 
could be so small as to strike the girl he 
promised to “cherish and protect” during 
his entire life. Horsewhipping would do 
him no good. There is a better way. 
Right at his and everyone’s elbow fs the 
grace of God, which can take us back to 
the very first place where our tempers 
branched off, and make us masters of 
ourselves through the Master’s power. 
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David once prayed, “Restore unto me 
the joy of thy salvation.” Like us, he 
branched off into a wrong pathway. He 
journeyed again to the junction and bac 
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Reaping Profits 


WITH A FORD TRUCK 


N A FARM, you need a truck that 
is strong and reliable . . . one 
that is able to take a full load of your 
products and get them to town early 
--. a truck that is economical, adding 
profit to each trip to market, and 
keeping down the cost of hauling feed, 
fertilizer, and other supplies back to 
the farm. The Ford 114-ton truck is 
strong, reliable and economical to 
operate, built for hard work to which 
farm trucks are subjected. 
In performance, too, the Ford is 
designed for conditions on a farm. Its 
40-horse-power engine, 4-speed trans- 


mission and heavy-duty rear axle pro- | 


vide abundant power and strength to 
pull loads up hills and over open 


fields, and ample speed to save time 
on the smooth road to market or 
elevator. 

The Ford 114-ton truck, available 
with two wheelbases, is equipped with 
stake-sides, or with a combination 
body using grain-sides or stock-racks. 
There is a choice of open or closed 
cabs, and high or low rear-axle gear- 
ratios, while dual rear wheels and a 
power take-off mounted on the trans- 
mission are available at small cost. 

Your local Ford dealer will be glad 
to show you these trucks. You may 
purchase a Ford truck on convenient, 
economical terms through the Author- 


ized Ford Finance Plans of the 


Universal Credit Company. 


* HAULING FOR NEIGHBORS 
AT ODD TIMES 
BRINGS EXTRA PROFIT 


A farmer in Michigan tells how he 
reduces the cost of owning and 
Ford truck by helping his neighbors 
ing spare time. Often, when he has 
his own products to market, he is able 
pick up a load of feed, fertilizer or 
ery and deliver it to a neighboring 
making a nominal charge for the 
In many ways, he is able to make his 
truck pay extra profit ... and at all 
the cost of operating his Ford is so low 
he. can offer this hauling service at 

_ cost and still be dollars ahead. 





